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News of the Week 
LTHOUGH the coal dispute is still at a deadlock, 
4 and when we write there ts no official movement 


to end it, there are stirrings and feelers. 


he ing teste d: 


Opinion is 
kites are dotting the sky; and though none 
much, and 
mean attach 


portance to them than would have been possible some 


of these things may mean very 


may even 
nothing, one is inclined to more im- 
weeks ago for the simple reason that the dispute must 
1 end at last and the weariness of it is now 
intense. In the House of Commons on Monday the 
Minister said plainly that the Government had 
exhausted their attempts at could do 


come to ar 


mediation and 


thing till an agreement came about “ within the 
liast This negation looks more forbidding than 
ibly intended to be, for it cannot be supposed 
for a ent that the Government would refuse to act 
sromising oppertunity of bringing about peace 

were pr ted to them. 

“ * » . 

The General Council of the Trade Union Congress is 
doing what it can. It is applying pressure to Mr. Cook. 


On Tuesday its members were received by the Prime 
Minister, and on Wednesday they summoned Mr. Cook 











A mecting with th Miners’ Federation was 
arranged for Vriday. My 
ol the 
without it 
the Time 


in our first leading article, is the elu 


to London. 
erything waits upon the decision 
Federation. The General Council can do nothing 
letter which Mr. Pugh sent to 
October 


consent. The 


of Friday 22nd, and to which we refer 


to th 1 { situati nn. 
The Prime Minister pecch on Monday should be read 
in conjunction with certain things said by Lord Birkenhead 
and Mr. Churchill. Lord Birkenhead declared in t] 

House of Lords th il th el fact th if both owners and 


miners had been at fault hould impose on the Govern 


ment the re sponsibility of knoel 


ing their heads together in 
the national interest. At Wanstead on Tucsdav. Mr 
Churchill said: “ The Government are reads 
wether both party ‘ Wi ha f 
still stand by that... . We 4 sf 
the disprte in a temperate manner and be reac 

to ask for a settlement that will leave the least 
possible — bitterne behind. On the same da at 
Loughton Mr. Churchill ml rather less than was ¢ 

tained in the Wanstead peech. Nevertheless he declared 
* Tt is always to put for 
to the Government, and an 


good offices to bring te 


said that and we 
discu 


il possibli 


open toa Dod vara propo 


proposal that reach 


will be considered with carnestnes For th Pp + 
thre ituation 4 that | nothing {o A] “he 
& oa * 

Obviously the Governn would quickly have rin} 
thing to sav il onl Trey vere given a real opportu iif 
instead of, as in the past. some vague, halting, or half- 
he i ted s11gC stion tha off ed ho hop of an agreement 
“inside the industry Another reason for believing 
that the Government do not want indefinitely to stand 
outsid the dispute 3 tha thie Mining Association ha 
SO to speal Cortie out 8) DUSIMESS, If the I 
approached thie Asse tion to aiscuss a iatioi €< 
ment they w id find ¢ doors locked and the house 
empty. It seems, therefore, that any ne proposal f1 
the miners for a national arrangement cannot re 
owners without being passed on by the Governm 

> * 

In the House of (¢ ns on Monday there was a 
Vain attempt to the Home Secretary of trying 
to suppress freedom of speech. Mr. Cook, Mr. Herbert 
Smith and other of the iners leaders had been prohibit “d 
from speaking in certain areas, and it was at first supposed 
that this was the result of a direct ban from the Home 
Offic It app | afterwards, however, that the Chief 
Constab! sin tl is (™ r 1 had exercised their ov n 
discretion under the spe powers given to them by the 
Home Office. 7 s toy b es e 
peace In one LS€ eeting which had be bal i was 
allowed to take pl later. There is no do 
Staffordshire, for insta . where Mr. Cook was pre d 
from Speak v hie ha i ) 1 previ Ss O¢ ision &@ 
spex h of a ’ : > . ad sul rsi kind 

x< * * 
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to violence should be based on exceedingly strong evidence 
before it becomes desirable to suppress meetings. It is 
always possible for the police to attend a meeting and to 
take action on the spot if the limits of what is proper are 
transgressed. The greatest help Mr. Cook could possibly 
receive in his crazy campaign would be an excuse for saying 
that he had been victimized. He would then become to 
many people who are now wavering a martyr and a hero, 
As it is, he is rapidly sickening even those who believed 
in his leadership. If he is given just enough rope he will 
hang himself surely enough. The most valuable object 
lesson in the cause of industrial peace would be that the 
miners should feel in the end that though Mr. Cook had 
always had a fair field he had led them utterly astray and 
would have brought them to final disaster if others had 
not intervened to save them. On Wednesday there 
were more than 260,000 miners at work, an increase over 
the previous day of more than 7,000. 


* * * * 


In the House of Commons on Tuesday Sir Arthur 
Holbrook moved to protest against the allegation of 
Dr. Salter, the Labour member for West Bermondsey, 
that members of Parliament were often the worse for 
drink. The debate which followed was very badly 
managed owing chiefly to the obstinacy of the principals. 
It was almost as humiliating to the House as the allegation 
which provoked it. Dr. Salter stoutly maintained his 
charge, and in these circumstances Sir Arthur Holbrook 
insisted on a division on his motion, though a majority 
of the House would have preferred that the whole subject 
should lapse. After a proposal to refer the matter to a 
Committee of Privileges had been rejected a vote of 
censure was passed on Dr. Salter. 

* * * * 


Dr. Salter had no doubt exaggerated, but nobody can 
pretend that the hundreds of members of Parliament 
show a complete freedom from such excesses as appear 
from time to time in any similar number of men in any 
part of the community. The truth is that there has been 
a steady decline of drunkenness throughout the nation. 
By pillorying the House of Commons, Dr. Salter made it 
appear, though probably he did not intend this, that the 
House of Commons is especially frail in this matter. 
Mr. T. P. O'Connor humorously said that the debate was 
an instance not of washing dirty linen but of dirtying 
clean linen. The modern member of Parliament may need 
occasional fortifying, but he does not, like Pitt, drink 
three bottles of port wine before a debate. The present 
House of Commons is probably the most temperate there 
has ever been. 

* * * * 

Later reports of the hurricane which occurred at 
Havana on Wednesday, October 20th, show how severe 
it was. In the poor quarters of the town many of the 
houses are flimsily built, and it is said that more than 300 
of them collapsed. The lower part of the town was 
flooded by an extraordinarily high tide. Several steam- 
ships in the harbour were sunk as well as most of the 
smaller boats. According to the latest figures 368 
persons were killed, one hundred are missing, and more 
than three thousand were injured. This season of 
exceptional hurricanes has caused a terrible loss to the 
Royal Navy in the foundering of the ‘ Valerian,’ twenty 
miles south of Bermuda on Friday, October 22nd. Two 
officers and cighteen men were rescued in a state of 
collapse after clinging to rafts for more than twenty 
hours, but the rest of the ship’s complement— she carried 
between eighty and a hundred men in all—have been lost. 
When she was caught in the hurricane the ‘ Valerian’ 


————— 
on, 


was going to the relief of islanders who had suffered from 
the same hurricane in its earlier stages. 
* * * * 

The Shanghai correspondent of the Times reports 
that the Chekiang troops who were advancing on Shanghaj 
have been beaten back by Sun Chuang-fang, the Shanghai 
War Lord. This success for Sun evidently disposes of 
the immediate danger to Shanghai, and it also slightly 
increases Sun’s hopes of being able to beat back the 
Cantonese armies. Sun is really representing the cause 
of the whole North in his resistance to the Cantonese 
advance northwards. If he succeeds in stemming it 
the Cantonese, who evidently made long, careful and 
expensive preparations, will probably have to return 
to their own territory. If he fails, several, if not all, 
of the northern tuchuns will probably be drawn jnto 
the fight with the Cantonese, and whoever wins will 
be master in China. The Peking correspondent of the 
Times compares the qualities of North and South, and 
it is evident that there is not a great deal to choose 
between them. The Northerners are rapacious and 
tyrannical, but as their tyranny is directed with particular 
fierceness against insubordinate elements in the country, 
they do in a way prevent complete chaos. Moreover, 
they are not as a class bitterly hostile to foreigners, 

* * * * 

The Cantonese, of course, are more anti-foreign than 
any other group in China. On the other hand, they 
have accepted for themselves what may be described 
as a kind of Sovict discipline. They have been freely 
fed with Russian money, and they carry on elaborate 
propaganda on Russian lines. As they are part of an 
organized movement they are orderly, and it is said 
that in the present campaign they have been behaving 
with almost exemplary restraint. If they should succeed 
in retaining their hold on the large districts which they 
have recently occupied they may or may not attempt 
to establish a Soviet system there. If they do, however, 
it will not follow that they will maintain it very long, 
for essentially there is little in common between Chinese 
and Russian methods of thought. There is no doubt 
that the influence of the Cantonese has extended even 
beyond the territory which they hold. It is reported 
that Feng Yu-hsiang, the Christian General, is en- 
couraging his troops in Inner Mongolia to co-operate with 
the Cantonese Government and its National Revyolu- 
tionary Army. This is the direct result of his visit 
to Russia. 

* * * * 

It is no surprise to the friends of Lord Irwin that 
he has been making a remarkable impression upon the 
tribesmen in the Peshawar district. No previous Viceroy 
has undertaken such informal and unannounced visits 
in the rough frontier country. The confidence with 
which he and Lady Irwin have been going among the 
hillmen and hearing their grievances provides in itself 
a sort of protection. Lord Irwin’s qualities of mind and 
manner have evidently commended him to a chivalrous 
though rough people. He must have studied the line 
of the Peshawar Valley better than any other Viceroy, 
for he has just flown over the whole length of it. 

* * * * 

At the Imperial Conference on Thursday, October 
21st, Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister, President of the Board of 
Trade, and Mr. Amery, Secretary for the Dominions, 
made introductory statements on the economic work of 
the Conference. Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister said that in 


the first half of the present year one third of our imports 
had come from the Empire and nearly half our exports 
In 1913 the proportion of our 


had gone to the Empire. 
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jmports from the Empire was 24.87 per cent. and of our 
exports 37 per cent. He reminded the Conference that 
the Economic Committee which was appointed in 1925 
had already presented four Reports and an Empire 
Marketing Board had been established. He was con- 
yineed that this Board would be more effectual in in- 
creasing sales of Imperial products than the limited 
Preferences for which it was substituted. He urged 
the Conference to consider the possibility of standardizing 
manufactured goods. If the products of all countries 
in the Empire could be co-ordinated into an Imperial 
standard inter-Imperial trade would be greatly helped. 
Finally Sir Philip suggested that the cinema should not 
be ignored. That “new and all-pervading influence ” 
would be most effective in recommending Imperial goods 
all over the world. 
* * * * 

Mr. Amery paid a very well deserved compliment to 
the Economic Committee. The Marketing Board was 
now in a position to translate into action the suggestions 
of the Committee. Mr. Amery hoped that the Conference 
would consider whether the investigations of the Com- 
mittee might not go beyond food-stuffs and concern 
themselves with the marketing of raw materials. In 
speaking of research he mentioned that £25,000 had been 
granted to the Low Temperature Research Station at 
Cambridge. This is a very wise move. There is still 
a heated controversy—if it is permissible to use that 
phrase in the context—about the right degree of cool- 
ness for the carriage of fruit and other foodstuffs. 
It is essential to let science come to the rescue in trades 
where the losses are still unnecessarily high. 

* * * * 

The Special Committee appointed by the League of 
Nations to inquire into reform of the Calendar has 
issued an interesting Report (Messrs. Constable and Co, 
3s. 6d.). The original cause of the appointment of the 
Committee was the conviction that a more rational 
measurement of time would greatly facilitate trade. 
The Report shows the numerous disadvantages of the 
Gregorian Calendar, with its unequal months and 
quarters and half-years and its lack of fixity. Calcula- 
tions of payments which are made hali-yearly, quarterly 
or monthly are, of course, all slightly inaccurate, since 
they do not correspond with a half, a quarter, or a 
twelfth of the year. For daily calculations banks use 
special tables. One hundred and eighty-five schemes 
for reform were received. France sent thirty-three, 
America twenty-seven, Germany twenty-four, but Great 
Britain, with characteristic phlegm or indifference, sent 
only five. The proposals are classified under the heads 
of Simple Reform, Partial Reform, aad Radical Reform. 

* * * * 

Simple Reform would confine itself to making each 
of the first three quarters consist of 91 days. The 
extra, or 365th, day would be added to the fourth quarter. 
Partial Reform would divide the year into four equal 
quarters of 91 days. The extra, or 365th, day would 
be counted outside the week. For instance, it might 
be called New Year’s Day and precede January Ist. 
Similarly, Leap Year Day might precede July Ist. 
Radical Reform would divide the year into 13 months 
of 28 days. This would account for 364 days, and 
the 365th would be added outside the weck. This 
Calendar would be perpetual, as the days of the week 
would fall on the same day each month. For this 
reason alone it is much favoured by commercial organiza- 
tions. The Committee makes no definite reeommendation 
on the ground that publie opinion is not yet ripe for 
a change. But at least there need be no fear nowadays 








of the ignorance which caused riots in England in 1750 
with the ery of “ Give us back our eleven days!” The 
old religious objections seem also’to have disappeared. 
We suggest that a beginning should be made with the 
introduction of a fixed Easter. 

* * * * 

This is the last week during which British book- 
makers and their patrons will contribute nothing to the 
State, beyond Income Tax on net profits, from an 
enormous and highly-organized business. We take 
some credit to ourselves for the prospect that this profit- 
able business, utterly unproductive of any real wealth, 
will be brought by the courage of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to make its contribution. This contribu- 
tion will be substantial in the aggregate, though so 
negligible in its incidence on each bet that it will not 
destroy the amusement that so many people find in 
betting. The details of the machinery are now known, 
and it is fairly plain that the bookmaker will not suffer 
much financially, though at first he will find his task 
irksome as a collector or conduit of the duty. 

* * * * 

The duty on bets made at an oflice will be 3} 
per cent. of the stake; on the course or else- 
where it will be 2 per cent. Bookmakers are the 
quickest mental arithmeticians alive, and, directly or 
indirectly, this 2 per cent. will come from the backers, 
The licences and certificates will, we hope, purge the 
profession rather than give “status” to unworthy 
members. The effect on illegal street betting is doubtful 
and must be watched. There is no doubt that those 
who from folly or interested motives prophesied the 
end of racing next week will be confounded. We heard 
the same prophecies after Mr. Justice Hawkins’s definition 
of a “ place within the meaning of the Act.” 

. “ * * 


We publish this week an interesting article by Sir 
Alfred Mond recommending that the British Empire 
should be turned into a Free Trade area with a tariff 
barrier against the rest of the world. If anything came 
of the proposal to create an economic United States of 
Europe, with Free Trade within its borders but hedged 
round by a Customs barrier, there might then be 
three Zollvereins in the world—America, Europe, 
and the British Empire. The objection to Sir Alfred 
Mond’s scheme, we think, is that it would mean a quite 


unnecessary declaration of economic war. Great Britain 
would be regarded as an enemy in Europe. As we 


want all the trade we can get wherever we can get it, 
it is surely preferable that economic frontiers should 
be left vague where it is not quite inevitable that they 
should be sharply drawn. Again, it is not only other 
people’s trade we want. We also want their money. 
Foreign money employing British labour, here or else- 
where in the Empire, is not at all a bad arrangement. 
* * * * 

The notes by Sir William Beach Thomas under the 
heading “* Country Life and Sport,” which have been 
appearing in the Spectator every fortnight, have been 
much appreciated, and we are glad to be able to announce 
that in future a page of these notes will appear every 
week. 

* * * * 

Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 4 per cent. on 
December 38rd, 1925. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on 
Wednesday 99 2.x.d.; on Wednesday week 101{ ; a year ago 
102 7. Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 84$ ; 


2°? 
on Wednesday week 843; a year ago 87] 
Loan (8 per cent.) was on Wednesday 743; on Wednesday 


week 7-4 f; ; 


Conversion 


a year ago 76}. 
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The Coal Dispute 


bisa are being made afresh to grope through 

the darkness of the coal dispute. It is true that 
in the House of Commons on Monday the Prime 
Minister said plainly that the Government had ex- 
hausted their attempts at mediation, that they had 
received no help or encouragement from either side, 
and that they could not risk making a new proposal 
which would be no more likely than the others to succeed. 
Settlement must come within the industry. It may be 
assumed, however, that if there should be a conciliatory 
movement inside the industry, and that this involved 
asking the co-operation of the Government, co-operation 
would not be withheld. Let us look, then, at the problem 
from this point of view—look at it as a matter of hard 
practical politics, admitting that after all that has 
happened 
inevitable. 


some second-best course has become 


It would be an unnecessary tragedy if the miners— 
though their leaders have undoubtedly asked for it— 
should have to aceept vae victis terms. The result would 
be that they would nurse their grievances, imagined or 
real, till they had the opportunity of once more upsetting 
the whole industry. The best thing seems to be to 
save as much of the Royal Commission’s Report as 
possible. We wish it were possible to save it all, 
but that cannot now be hoped for. It is possible, 
however, to save what is essential in it. Several pro- 
posals have been made during the last few days that 
are well worth examination. For instance, Mr. Arthur 
Pugh, who during the general strike was chairman of 
the General Council of the Trades Union Congress, 
wrote to the Times of Friday, October 22nd, to plead 
for the application of the Report. He recognizes, of 
course, that events have made the immediate application 
of the Report impossible, and he therefore suggests 
that there should be some “ temporary arrangement,’ 
which he does not define. It is notable, however, that 
he does not ask for any financial help from the Govern- 
ment as part of the temporary arrangement. 


The leaders who tried to mediate three 
months ago have sprung to life again, and in a Ictter 
to the Times of Tuesday pointed out that Mr. Pugh’s 
virtual repudiation of the subsidy idea has removed 
the Government’s one reason for rejecting the offer 
of mediation. But this fact, if it is a fact, does not 
remove all the difficulties. District agreements without 


religious 


reference to any national standard have come into 
existence during the past few weeks. Again, longer 


hours have been accepted in most of 


the districts. 


These acts can scarcely be undone. It is tragic to 
think that a Labour leader has now to plead for terms 
which are worse than the miners could have had fo, 
the asking at the beginning of the dispute. In May 
the Samuel Memorandum, which the miners refused, 
actually proposed a fresh temporary subsidy, and the 
Prime Minister himself voluntarily offered the same 
thing in the House of Commons. 

Although the Report strongly deprecated increased 
hours, it did not ignore the possibility that the miners 
might, after all, prefer longer hours to reduced pay, 
The Eight Hours Act as such therefore does not stultify 
the Report in principle. As for a subsidy, the Report 
was, of course, tremendously strong in its condemnation 
of every kind of subsidy. Mr. Pugh’s dropping of the 
subsidy tells against the miners, but not against the 
Report. What is most important in the Report can yet 
be saved if the district arrangements can be fitted into 
some kind of national framework. On this subject it 
was a great pleasure to read the speech which Captain 
Streatfeild, himself a coalowner, made in the House of 
Commons on Monday. He believed that in standing 
out for a national agreement the miners did not by any 
means insist upon a rigid type of agreement. The 
owners, in his opinion, had made a mistake in requiring 
district agreements before they had informed themselves 
as to what the miners really meant. He thought that 
there ought now to be a conference of the owners and 
the miners, and that the owners ought to drop their 
demand for district settlements without reference to 
a national standard. The miners, for their part, might 
renew their offer to discuss a national agreement with 
a “ reduction in labour costs,” and the conference could 
consider wages in relation to output. 

There is no reason in the world that we can see, except 
ill-will, incompetence, or weariness, why there should 
not be a conference on these lines. It is unlikely, of 
course, that Mr. Evan Williams would ever agree with 
Mr. Herbert Smith and Mr. Cook, but cannot there be 
new leadership on both sides? The Mining Associztion 
has never fully represented the owners. There must 
be many owners who are as accessible to reason and as 
sensitive to the interests of the nation as, say, Lord 
Londonderry and Captain Streatfeild. If owners of 
this kind would come forward something could be done. 
As for the miners, a breakaway from the Federatien 
is now an everyday occurrence, and if there were a 
breakaway in the direction of a conference (even though 
the conference were at first unofficial) something of 
value might emerge. 


Russia 


. usually unwholesome excitements that emanate 

fron. Moscow are just now matched by sensation 
at theirsource. The devotees of destruction have found a 
fruitful field after their own hearts in credulous, distracted 
China where Bolshevists are fighiing for their cause at 
the cost of other people's blood: in Great Britain they 
have continued their political propaganda in we know not 
what unseen ways besides the open contribution, labelled 
fraternal charity, of money wrung from their ill-paid 
workers to augment the payments of the Poor Law 
Guardians that keep our miners, not in comfort, but 
in security against theiy own or their families’ starvation 
while ours 


ional wealth diminishes. The simple citizen 


of the United States almost alone remains untroubled. 
All Muscovy yearns for his loans or credits, but is met by 
a bland, unseeing face in which there is no recognition, 
either personal or official. 

Since the hands of Stalin grasped the central power, 
the discontented grumbles of an Opposition have grown 
louder ; according to reports that have reached us they 
have been positively shrill at times. Knowing that 
opposition and reasonable argument are what no Jacobin 
or other fanatie or tyrant can endure, we have wondered 
at this new sign. At the height of Lenin’s power such 
daring searcely survived a moment. Even 
Mussolini, successful as he is and able to point to great 
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material benefits brought to Italy, cannot. so utterly 
silence the freedom of speech and the Press as those did 
to whom Stalin has succeeded. Of the impious voices 
raised it is plain that the most clearly heard have been 
those of Trotsky and Zinovieff. It is said that Rakowsky 
supports them. We in Great Britain have no reason to 
rate lightly Rakowsky’s wits, since their acuteness 
was exhibited here when the Labour Party was in 
office, but the representation of his country in Paris 
cannot make it easier for him to take a leading part 
at home. 

A month has passed since open, not to say abusive, 
opposition to Stalin was heard, and a fortnight ago we 
were told that the Central Control Commission of the 
Communist Party was presenting an ultimatum to 
Trotsky, Zinoy ieff, and other rebels. To consent thus 
to any parley was not the old way of the Kremlin, and the 
ultimatum itself was surprisingly mild, demanding little 
more than a denial of a factious party spirit and organiza- 
tion. The malignants bowed before it ; they vowed that 
no one could more heartily desire unity. In what parti- 
cular direction there should be unity was never declared ; 
there was no renunciation of the right to criticize or hold 
views with which the other fellow was not in union. 
However, the Kremlin announced the recantation of 
Trotsky and retired to weigh the advisability of a further 
step to crush him. Intrigue and propaganda became 
more hectic all around until this week, when the Central 
Commission announced that Zinovieff was removed from 
the Third International; Trotsky and Kamaneff were 
removed from the Political Bureau. 

It is not of much use to pretend that we can trace 
accurately the causes and effects of all the tortuous chain 
of events or that we can prophesy whither they lead. So 
far as our own relations with Moscow are concerned, we 


cannot trust the Russians in power. Their word has too 
often been cynically broken. But we have never felt 
that this was reason cnough to forbid intercourse by 
oflicial representation or by our traders taking such risks 
as they may venture upon. Granted patience rather 
than optimism, and an alertness against deception, we 
are all for contact, by which alone the Bolshevists will 
learn the rudiments of decent behaviour and the advan- 
tages of being received as honest people. In regard to 
Russia’s internal strife, we can only see some elementary 
causes. So soon as Stalin, a Georgian, attained his 
power, we expected to sce come to a head other differences 
than those between mere rivals. Lenin and Trotsky had 
gathered some Western ideas in Whitechapel, in Switzer- 
land and elsewhere, and there was at any rate a Western 
veneer over the semi-Oriental Russian and the Jew. A 
purer Orientalism might be more attractive in itself, or 
might be more dangerous in Europe. In any case, 
Stalin was bound to be different. 

Another fact is that Trotsky was once the idol of the 
Red Armies, but now Stalin has no fear that they will 
take his part, and Trotsky shows no sign of appealing to 
them. On the other hand, there are the peasants, and 
with them may lie the force that will make the future of 
Russia. At present, as small proprietors, they defy the 
theorics of Communism and the minority of Russians ; 
as producers or withholders of food they can—and do at 
times—defy Moscow and the Soviets of the towns. 
Trotsky has, we believe, followed Lenin’s example in 
accepting what seems inevitable, and in not clinging 
obstinately to theories which will not work. He is said 
to have little sympathy with the efforts of the towns to 
coerce the country. In that direction any leader who ts 
in conflict with the Kremlin will naturally look, and from 
that direction calls the voice of history. 


A United Economic Empire 


(Sir Ulfr d Mond, who has just returned from a lour of Canada, 
belier that the ecanomir pos hilities of thi Empire should provide 


for all our needs.) 


: ae future ot the British Empire is as large and 
difficult a subject and as vital a question as was 
ever presented at any time to any race; onits solution will 
depend the future of a great part of the English-speaking 
people, the orientation of a huge volume of the world’s 
trade, the security and progress of millions of people 
of all races and all ereeds and the progress of those vast 
tracts of territory which fly the British flag. 

Those who have’ explored the subject have too often 
approached it from the constitutional political point 
of view. Many ingenious minds have endeavoured to 
construct merely constitutions. I have seen dozens of 
constitutions for the Empire framed in the studies of 
studious men who had no contact with the practical 
realities of life. Many have endeavoured to reconcile 
the natural independence of free communities within 
the Empire with some special organization to control 
them all, but no one has succeeded or is likely to succeed 
on these lines. Diversity of interests, difficulties of 
distance, the natural desire of the people to manage their 
own affairs in their own way and to look with suspicion 
on the surrendering of those liberties impede progress 
along such a path. But there is another line of attack to 
the problem which merits scrious consideration. 

Anyone who studies the ceconomic trend of the world 
of the present day has borne in on him, both in private and 
public affairs, the obvious fact of continuously growing 
concentration of interests and of industry. Economic 





units become larger and larger. Industries become more 
and more operated as units. We see to-day the world 
shaping itself into certain definite economic communities. 
The enormous wealth, magnitude and resources of the 
United States make a great economic unit with an 
ever-increasing power, and since the War the great 
acerction of gold reserves at Washington has naturally 
hastened that position. In Europe, some of the best 
financial brains are now considering forming a counter- 
poise. There is evidence of this in combinations of the 
kind recently formed between the German Steel Trust 
and the Belgian and French Iron and Steel industry, 
negotiations of similar combinations between potash and 
chemical firms, and the recent Anglo-German business 
conference. 

There is no doubt that a large section of the business 
men on the Continent of Europe are considering whether 
some form of economic union, such as exists to-day 
in the United States of America, with Free Trade within 
the union and with Protection against those outside, 
will not become an absolute necessity for the economic 
continuance of European industries. The whole trend 
of European polities as instanced at Locarno and Geneva, 
under the new treaties and steps of the League of Nations, 
is to bring closer and closer together those whom the Great 
War seemed to divide, and to compel territories which 
were torn apart by peace treaties to become economically 
reunited. Economic facts are stubborn things, which 
must ultimately carry the day. The question then will 
arise, indeed, has already arisen, for Great Britaiu 
(which, after all, in spite of its powerful industrial position, 
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is only one State of 45,000,000 inhabitants) ; where does 
it stand between combinations such as those of the United 
States and (as I may call them) the future United Econo- 
mic States of Europe ? We must ask ourselves : where are 
we coming in? To which group are we going to 
belong, if to any? This has become a vital question 
and a turning point in our history. 

There is a tendency among many thinkers here to 
regard Britain as a European Power mainly interested 
in European commercial relations. It is a dangerous 
tendency. I look on Great Britain as the pivot of an 
Empire which is in itself a greater economic force than 
either of the two other combinations. 

I think our eyes ought to be turned seaward, towards 
our Dominions, rather than towards Europe. The oceans 
unite us: they do not divide. The British Empire con- 
tains within itself almost every known or required 
material, food, and every necessity for development 
that is required ; it is richer in resources and contains 
a larger aggregate population than any other economic 
unit that could be created. 

We command not only mincral resources but we 
control, almost exclusively, some of the most important 
and vital materials. I need only refer to the nickel fields 
of Canada, the rubber of the Malay Peninsula, the tin of 
the British Empire. We have potentialities to stagger 
humanity, to serve for generations, for centurics. 

if it were only possible to handle this vast complex 
with different Dominions, Colonies, Protectorates, as one 
economic whole, and develop it to the best advantage, 
we should be in a position to obtain for all the members of 
the combination terms and conditions in the world’s 
markets, modifications and amendments of tariff schedules 
and develop a prosperity far execeding anything the 
world has ever scen. If we could only look at the Empire 
as a whole and not in sections ; if we could visualize it as 
one economic unit with a policy whereby there could be 
free intercourse of the Empire’s goods within ils own 
territorics, as America has from New York to San 
Francisco; as Canada has from Halifax to Vancouver, 
with the necessary Protection against those outside, we 


eS 
<n, * 


should form that third group which is obviously calleq 
for to counterbalance the two industrial alliances of 
America and Europe. 

No one is more aware than I am of the difficulties of 
such a project, but I am deeply convinced that these 
difficulties will have to be solved if the Empire is to 
survive. Separate and different economic units mutually 
excluding each other, endeavouring to make their owy 
arrangements separately with only that bargaining 
power that each one individually possesses, must obviously 
be much weaker than the whole conducting collective 
bargaining. Great Britain is only a small part of the 
Empire. Canada has only the population of Greater 
London ; Australia less; India is a small part when 
compared with the Empire as a whole. 

Such unification will be a task of great difficulty. 
No one is more fully aware than I of the fact that you 
rannot suddenly dislocate existing manufactures. You 
cannot suddenly destroy an industry created under one 
fiscal system and replace it on the spur of the moment, 
but unless you have some ideal, some definite economic 
policy within the Empire, it is going to disintegrate. 
And although the difficulties are great, they are not 
insurmountable. No one ever carries through a great 
purpose if he begins with difficulties and considers 
objections to a policy, before considering its principle. 
If we accept the ideal of a self-contained British Empire, 
with its constituent parts using their power in a concen- 
trated instead of a sectional manner, I am certain the 
difficulties will be overcome step by step. 

Our soldiers from all over the Empire fought shoulder 
to shoulder. In the beautiful cemeteries of France many 
are sleeping side by side. They fought not to divide but 
to unite, They fought to preserve and perpctuate the 
heritage that has been created throughout the centuries, 
the tragic centuries, the suffering centuries of endeavour ; 
a heritage that was consummated with their blood, and 
which this generation should hand to future generations, 
more stable, stronger, firmer in its purpose as the greatest 
civilizing force the world has known. 

ALFRED Monn, 


The Problem of the Family 
« 1-The Disappearance of the Child 


The continuous deciine of the birth-rate has been « subject of 
grea controversy. What are ihe known facts about this decline, 
and the causes behind it? Does the tendency towards smaller 
Jamilies affect all classes equally? What is the birth-rate in the 
families of bishops and jucges, elergy and lawyers, mechanics 
and dock labourers, professors and clerks? How does the 
prosperous suburb compare with the Central London slum and 
with the country village? Are the intellectual classes absiaining 
Srom families while the poorest and most ignorant continue to have 
many children ? 


What ave the causes? Are they economic? Is it more 
expensive, relatively to income, to educate a child than it was a 
gencralion ago? What is the ejfect on the healih of the wife in 
avoiding child-bearing 2? Do available medical stalistics indicate 
that the childless wife is move subject to disease and shorter-lived 
than the mother of children? Does the only child stand a better 
or «a worse chance in life than ihe child broveht up in a family ? 
Whai ave the known er discoverable facts, and what are the 
legilimate deductions from these facts ? 

What will be the effect of our declining birth-rate on our position 
as a nation? Ave we faced with the prospect of slow decline, 
while the Slav, the Mongol, the Monsol-Malay and the negro 
yuces tinerease 2? In a series ef articles Mr. B.A. Mackenzie 


will present and analyse the Jacls on which any intelligent answer 
to questions such as these musi be based—Kiv, SPecTaror. 


F WXHE decline in the birth rate is one of the outstanding 
facts of our civilization. In fifty years the rate 
over the larger part of Europe (outside Russia) has fallen 
25 per cent. In England and Wales it has shrunk 50 
per cent. ‘To-day ours is the second lowest in Europe. 
In England, the average family of the intellectual and 
prosperous classes now numbers less than two children. 
This means that those classes which by education and 
position naturally lead the nation are rapidly dying out, 
and their place will be occupied by fresh elements 
from below. In America, the older stocks are being 
steadily replaced by newer and more virile immi- 


grants. In countries like Finland, where two races | 


live side by side, the more prolific are driving out 
the more sterile. Italy, Japan, Poland and Russia, with 
teeming and rapidly rising populations, are dominating 
their weaker neighbours. Signor Mussolini finds in the 
growth of the Italian people an excuse for dreams of fresh 
Imperial expansion, A high birth rate strengthens the 
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arm of the makers of war; a low birth rate brings the 
menace of national decline. 

In England, our population to-day is too large for our 
This is admitted by statesmen 
Despite 


resources Or enterprises. 
like Mr. Baldwin, and by economists generally. 
the declining birth rate, our total of population continues 
to increase at an average annual rate of over three hun- 
dred thousand. But while the total is more than main- 
tained, the character of population is greatly changing. 
The increase is due to a lower child death-rate, and the 
lengthening of the average life; many children live now 
who would have died in the first vear of their lives forty 
years ago. From the humane point of view this is 
admirable and praiseworthy. But it means that we are 
perpetuating the weaker stocks. And the increase of the 
old means a decrease of the proportion of the young and 
vigorous. 

Ts our child life declining? Let us take the figures 
of the London Education Committee. 

The average number of children on the rolls of all 
London public clementary schools from 1916 to 1925 was : 


1L9L6 ae 743,871 
1917 “a 733.968 
1918 os os 719,277 
1919 e* ae 709,381 
1920 és and 727,495 
i921 “ 724,834 
1922 ie wit 718,793 
192% on 700,559 
1924 as G389,589 
1925 ia 680,190 


The Samoyedes, semong whom I recently lived, told me 
that when a child is new-born they throw it out in the 
snow. If it is strong, it lives ; if it is feeble, it dies. They 
do not want feeble children. That is shecr barbarism, 
but few can deny that a high birth rate with a high death 
rate of the feebler children is likelier to produce a strong 
race than a low birth rate and a larger survival of the 
puny. 

The actual decline in the birth rate is best shown in 
the official figures : 

per 1,000 


IS7L-80 oe eo 35-4 
1S8t-90 oe ea 32-4 
PSUL-0O ee és 29-9 
iN1-10 oe we 27-3 
M115 oe oe 23-6 
O16 ‘4 ot 21-0 
MT +s ee 17-8 
1G: sa ‘ 17:7 
JL9 18-5 
PA) 25°5 
21 22-4 
oo ae 2i)-4 
23 og ee oe 19-7 
1924 .. ae oa 18-8 
1925 18:3 


Tiiis vear there is a still further fall. The high figures 
for 1921 and 22 are, of course, due to the high marriage 
rate following the return of the Army after the War, and 
the low figures for 1917-18 to the absence of our men at 
the Front. 

The start of the movement for the decline of the birth 
rate can be definitely traced, so far as Great Britain is 
In 1876 the English birth rate was 36.3 per 
thousand. About that time an active campaign for the 
artificial restriction of birth was begun by Mr. Bradlaugh 
and Mrs. 


through the futile 


concerned. 


This received tremendous publicity 
Knowlton trial in 1876-7. The 
work of propaganda was taken up with enthusiasm by 
by the Malthusian 


The result was immediate and progressive. 


Besant. 


various bodies, notably League. 


Fifiy vears have seen an amazing change of public 
opinion among the educated classes on this matter. 

In the davs of our fathers, artificial birth-control was 
regarded as a degrading and sinful sign of national 


To-day, 


large sections of people regard any 
obi ms te it with the same pitying amusement as an 


degeneracy. 





ariier generation dismissed the objections to the use of 
chloroform to allay the pains of childbirth. Even as late 
as twelve years ago the Churches openly condemned it. 
Now large sections of the Protestant Churches openly 
excuse it. In many countries the advocacy of artificial 
restriction is illegal. Here, there is no law against it, 

While the Roman Catholic Church remains firm in 
condemning restriction by mechanical or chemical means 
the Protestant Churches are veering over. 

In 1908 the Lambeth Conference passed a resolution 
condemning the artificial restriction of the family as 
“ repugnant to Christian morality.” 

In 1914 a Committee of bishops reported on the matter, 
their report being accepted by the great body of diocesan 
bishops. While showing a fuller appreciation of the 
problem, they denounced the use of drugs and appliances 
for this purpose as “ dangerous, demoralizing and sinful.” 

Then came a change. In 1925 the Special Committee 
of the National Council of Public Morals, including 
leaders of the Church of England and the Free Churches, 
reported :—- 

* For large numbers of people, a simple, healthy, normal married 
life is ditticult, and in some cases all but impossible. There are 
numerous cases in which the control of conception considered in 
itself and apart from the question of the methods employed is 
medically necessary and economically advisable." 

In the summer of last year the great Universal Christian 
Conference met at Stockholm. It included accredited 
representatives of all the leading Protestant Churches of 
the world, and of the Greek Church. The British dele- 
gation represented all sections of the British Chureh—- 
including High Anglicans. The Conference as a whole 
especially the Americans and the Continental Protestant 
Churches 
of birth. 

The general committee representing the Churches of 


was strongly against the artificial restriction 


the different countries drew up a resolution condemning 
artificial restriction. This resolution was not passed, 
because owing to converging views on different questions 
it was resolved not to pass any resolutions, but it repre- 
sented the general view of the Conference. But the 
British section refused in its report to pass any judgment, 
Its reasons for refusing to condemn are well worth re- 
printing : 

** On this point (Limitation of Birth within Marriage) the Com. 
mission did not reach agreement. Some of its members were con 
vinced that such a proceeding could not be blamed. When economic 
circumstances, lack of house-room, uncertain wages or salarics, and 
generous desires to do the best possible for the children, make it 
impossible for so many to contemplate large families without gravo 
concern, or where the health of the wife renders further child- 
bearing perilous, there are only two alternatives. the use of methods 
or abstinence. The latter may mean neurosis or ill-health and 
mental conflict, and may rob marriage of its most sacred moments ; 
the former may be without any harmful effects, either physical or 
aesthetic ; and therefore, for the sake of what it secures, and in tho 
absence of any divine prohibition or clear moral condemnation, is 
to be tolerated and even commended. It is not to be used to 
promote seliishness ; its ermployment outside marriage is not here 
contemplated ; nor must it be used to secure - what Is in any (a 
to be deplored— a childless marriage.” 

The Committee then proceeded to give the arguments 
on the other side, adding :— 

* The Commission, while unable therefore to come to a definite 
resolution on the subject, felt that much had been gained where 


each recognized the depths and sincerity of the other's convictions. 
Still more 
debate in the House of Lords in April last on a resolution 


remarkable, in this connexion, was the 


moved by Lord Buckmaster in support of permission 
being given to medical officers at maternity and child 
welfare centres to give instruction in methods of birth 
control, This is the fighting point of the advocates of 
birth control to-day. They feel that they have won over 


the more prosperous classes and are now extending their 


campaign to the worketS. There are to-day over four 
hundred official maternity and child welfare committees, 


with about two thousand centres. The advocates of 
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control want, in effect, to turn all of these into centres of 
instruction in their methods. 

In the course of a very animated debate, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury showed how much the position of the 
Churches has shifted. “I have never been able,” he 
said, “ to take the stern and uncomprising view of some 
people on this subject, who think that the thing per se is 
wrong and evil, although I discourage it by every means 
in my power.” Lord Buckmaster’s motion was carried 
by 57 votes to 44. 

At the Annual Conference of the Labour Party this 
autumn the Executive submitted a resolution declaring 
that the question of birth control was no affair of the party. 
The resolution was sent back by the Conference, largely 
by the vote of the working women, despite the strong 
opposition of the officials, who realize that to pledge the 
party to birth control alienates the Roman Catholic vote. 

This is a living issue, whether we like it or not. It is a 
matter involving vast social, cconomic, national and 
international interests. 

Certain questions require to be answered before any 
attempt at judgment can be made. 

How far is the decline in the birth rate voluntary ? 
In what groups of society is it most largely practised ? 
What are the compelling causes, economic or hedonic ? 
What are the effects, on the health of the woman, and on 
the children who are born ? 

Is the child in the small family better, and does it do 
better in after life, than the child from a well-filled home ? 
If larger families are desirable, what steps, economic and 
social, should be taken to encourage them ? 

If the tremendously active propaganda for birth control 
now proceeding has even part of the effect hoped for and 
reasonably expected, our birth rate will, before many 
years, be below our death rate. What will be the effect 
of this on our position as a nation? Are we to fear the 
dream of Sir Arthur Newsholme, the greatest of authorities 
on questions such as this :— 

“ Forecasts are notoriously untrustworthy, but if the present 
policy of large restriction of families becomes universal in Western 
communities, our present civilization may become bankrupt, and 
be replaced eventually by that of the Chinese or other Eastern 
Traces. 

F. A, MAcKENZIE. 
(To be continued.) 

[In his next artiele, Mr. Mackenzie will give detailed 
facts and figures showing the decline of the family among 
the more prosperous classes. } 


Mr. C. P. Scott 


YVERY newspaper which has joined in the con- 

4 gratulations to Mr. C. P. Scott on his cightieth 
birthday, and on his fifty-five years’ editorship of the 
Manchester Guardian, has honoured not only Mr. Scott, 
but the journalist’s profession. For Mr. Scott is at 
the head of his craft, an inspiration and an example 
to all. On Thursday, October 21st, Lord Derby presented 
to the City of Manchester a bust of Mr. Scott by Mr. 
Epstein, and on Tuesday Mr. Scott celebrated his 
birthday. 

It was a significant and characteristic fact that when 
Mr. Scott was asked to choose a sculptor he chose Mr. 
Epstein. 
in the best sense of that word, and of an intense and 
comprehending sympathy. In his old age his choices 
are as often as not the choices of youth. This is largely 
he is not merely ready but 
and although he has 


His mind is composed of devouring curiosity, 


the secret of his success ; 
anxious to entertain new ideas ; 
unyielding principles he has always had a_ perfectly 


Op ih mind 


shout fresh methods of presentation. His 


<n 


liking for experiments has become keener, rather than 
dimmer, as happens to most men, with the passing of 
the years. London is only vaguely aware of the great 
influence which the Manchester Guardian has in foreign 
countries and of the reasons for it. It may not he 
amiss, therefore, to examine some of the virtues of 
Mr. Scott’s editorship. 

The first thing which strikes one in the Manchester 
Guardian is that it is both scholarly and popular. If 
it were written obscurely, in the manner that conceals 
both thought and facts; if it were elusive; if it were 
written to create rapture in a coterie; if it were, in 
a word, merely “ highbrow,” it could not possibly have 
the great weight which has belonged to it for more than 
fifty years. Mr. Scott has seen to it that though no 
serious subject is neglected, everything should be treated 
in a manner that can be “ understanded of the people.” 
Not only on politics, but on literature and the arts— 
and let us add the art of life—the judgments of the 
Manchester Guardian have always been erudite and 
distinguished, yet clear and readable. It is possible 
for those who do not belong to the Liberal Party to 
say this with all the greater conviction—their opinion 
has been formed in spite of political disagreement. 
No one could possibly fail to respect the methods by 
which the Manchester Guardian arrives at its conclusions, 
It is always careful to collect the facts and fearlessly 
to put them on record. The business of an editor is 
to make up his mind after consideration of the facts, 
not to make up his mind on part of the facts or— still 
worse— to suppress part of the facts. As Mr. Scott 
himself has said, ‘“‘ Comment is free, but facts are sacred.” 
That is the whole truth, and it would be a desirable 
motto for every newspaper office. 

Mr. Scott, though he can and does use sharp weapons, 
abides most honourably by the rules of the game. He 
not only allows opponents to state their case fully in 
his paper (coneciving, as he does, that one of the functions 
of a newspaper is to be a forum of discussion), but he 
often states an opponent’s case for him, feeling that he 
can dispose of it more honestly, and perhaps with more 
effect, if readers know exactly what there is to be said 
In fine, Mr. Scott’s methods are 
The polite argument 


on the other side. 
informed by courtesy and fairness. 
that has the air of being an investigation is, in nine 
cases out of ten, the most convincing. Probably at 
no moment of his carecr would Mr. Scott have found 
it difficult to sit down to dinner with any one of his 
political enemies. 

Another thing which has brought a high repute to 
the Manchester Guardian under Mr. Scott is the excellence 
of the writing. He looks upon the English language 
as a trust. He knows that phrases, constructions and 
idioms which are before the eyes of the public day after 
day will pass into the language, and he therefore holds 
it a duty to keep false coinage out of the currency. This 
is not to say that he is ever pedantic. He can cnjoy 
a telling colloquialism as much as any man, but he 
must first convince himself that anything which secks 
the honour of being admitted to the currency is warrant- 
able, is well based or reasonably derived. The gencral 
reader very likely does not know the difference between 
the good that he gets from Mr. Scott and the bad which 
he gets in many other papers, and yet all the time the 
good is secretly working like yeast that leavens the 
lump. Such care is never wasted. Every man who 
has served on the staff of the Manchester Guardian 
has been chosen by Mr. Scott himself, and he never 
picked anyone who was indifferent to the technique 


of writing. 
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The service which the Manchester Guardian has done 
to Manchester is immeasurable. Londoners are proud 
of London in a large and grand way, but it is impossible 
that they should have quite the sense of belonging to 


a “local habitation” and the highly conscious civic 


patriotism that are common among the pecple of 


Manchester and of several other large towns in England 
and Scotland. Such towns want their art, their drama, 
their music, their public parks, and their civic amenities 
to be better than those of corresponding towns and better 
even than those of London. In these healthy ambitions 
the Manchester Guardian has been a magnificent inspirer 
to the people of Manchester. The point was long since 
reached in Manchester where the inspiration became 
reciprocal. The Manchester Guardian has created a 
ereat deal that is admirable in Manchester, but all that 
is good in Manchester helps to support and to spread 
the fame of the Manchester Guardian. All these facts 
are summed up in the long and honourable career of 
Mr. Scott, to whom we offer our hearty congratulations 


and our thanks. 


All Saints’ Day 


* What's a Saint ? 

One whose breath 

The air doth taint 

Before his death, 

A bundle of bones 

That fools adore 

When life is o'er.” 
FWVHAT is what the devils said to Newman’s “ Geron- 
I tius in his “* Dream,” and it expresses roughly 
what was, till lately, English opinion concerning the 
Roman Calendar. The age is still a sceptical one. We 
call all authority in question—we have begun to doubt 
the devils. The Feast of All Saints seems a suitable time 
won whieh to consider what those bundles of bones 
mean to these “ fools.” What, for instanee, does the 
“relic” of St. Philip now venerated at the London 
Oratory stand for ? 

St. Philip Neri was one of the Saints produced by the 
Counter Reformation, of the main facts of whose life there 
can be no doubt. <A great deal of intimate detail also was 
set down about him within a few years of his death. 
In spite of this information the figure of the saint is 
an elusive figure, whose compclling charm has led 
disciple after disciple to attempt elaborate portraiture 
without suecess. Most of them have been able to 
produce little more than a blurred figure with a bright 
halo against a painstaking historical background. Any- 
one, however, who takes the trouble to read the earliest 
lives will feel that he has seen the saint for a moment, 
and again and again fora moment. Before he loses sight 
for the third time he will have failen under his spell. 

Obviously he was a man of iniinite varicty, a mystic 
lost to the world, yei withal a man of the world who 
“bowed down” the proud heart of many thousand 
Romans “as the heart of one man.” IIe was a teacher 
of whom “ artisans, philosophers, lawyers and courtiers ”’ 
“learned prayer,” many of them coming to him “ full of 
enmities, and without knowledge of compunction.” He 
nursed the patients in the hospitals and humbled the 
Massimi and the Borgias from behind the grill, and 
played 


ence great men felt themselves to be children— children 


games with their sons in the open, in whose pres- 
who never wanted to grow up. “ For fifty years I have 
been Philip’s Novice,” said Cardinal Tarugi. 

At eighteen we find Philip in Rome—the Rome of 1533 
so lately denounced by Savonarola—living in one room 
like a Scots student, though that room is in a palace. 


He is a very young man, handsome, clean and decently 
dressed. His good looks are particularly recorded, also 
that he “‘ detested dirt, specially dirty clothes.” To him 
come an ever-increasing number of friends, devout young 
men, longing for the regeneration of the eternal city, but 
with no panacea for its ills, rejecting the new panacea of 
schism with their whole hearts. Here they discuss 
heaven and earth with all the zest of youth, plan long 
walks together. make music (Palestrina later became 
one of their mumber), and are very “ mirthful.”” Here 
also they pray, read the Scriptures and * all talk of God ” 
except perhaps those who “could not talk of God by 
reason of the greatness of their devotion.” ‘* My brothers, 
when shall we begin to do good ?” St. Philip says to them, 
and fifteen of their mimber band themselves together to 
visit the hospitals and serve the sick by any means in 
their power, especially convalescents too soon discharged. 

In these early days Philip, still little more than a boy, 
constantivy spent all night in the hospital wards with 
patients in great suffering or fear of death, who could not 
endure that he should leave them. We catch a glimpse 
of him at the bedside of a boy struck down suddenly 
by some accident who cannot, as it were, consent to die. 
** My son,” he says, * make me a present of thy will and 
I will offer it to God.” The boy died in great peace. A 
curious instance of the intercession of a saint! Later on 
we agai see him beside a dying child * talking to him of 
his mother who was with God.” 

The enthusiasm of the brethren grew with their 
numbers. The little room, already called the oratory, 
was abandoned for a larger and again for a larger and yet 
a larger. Philip himself preached to thousands in the 
streets and, though a layman, in the churches. At one 
moment the Vatican interfered, but the order was re- 
scinded and the pause increased his popularity. 

St. Philip, although at thirty-seven he wes ordained and 
shortly afterwards founded the Congregation of the 
Oratory, was not a” religious.’ He said that he should 
never have had courage to leave the world. The Orato- 
rians were-—are—secular priests who without vows live 
together under the rule of Charity (‘* The good odour of 
Christ “), with freedom to keep their property and leave 
the community if they please. Already, unofficially 
canonized by the poor, he had to an amazing extent the 
confidence of the great. Perhaps the cheerfulness 
which has always been a characteristic of the highest 
class in all countries ippealed to him. He looked upon 
animal spirits as a bulwark of virtue. He not only 


1 
i 


advised but commanded the boys and young iInen who 
flocked to the Oratory to * enjoy themselves.” The 
noise th ay made th other priests declared to be 
*unendurable.” Even as an old man he would leave his 


work or his prayers to play games with them. This love 
of a light heart was not diminished in St. Philip by 
experience, He knew the terrors of life and hated its 
ervelties. He could, we are told, “ with difficulty calm 
himself ** when he saw any cruelty committed, even to an 
animal, but he could not bear to see anyone cry for 
nothing. ‘ There is no Purgatory in this world, only 


! ” 


Paradis : and He II * was one of his aN ings, " Count 
he said to a man stuttering over his confession in distress 
of mind. ‘ God waits—to forgive you.” He gave no 
hard penances and no long religious exercises, vet sub- 
mitted himself to a terribly severe sell diseipli ic, and to 
him praver was as the breath of lite. “* Oh, Gallonio! f 
feel L am turning into a beast,” he said when, durine an 
illness, he was forced to forgo his devotions. 

Aman, St. Philip said, was worth little who could not 
do without “ honour,” by which he seems to have meant 


defrerenes Ile insisted that those under his di ‘tion 
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should be ready to break all the smaller conventions of 
the day. He took Cardinal Borromeo who wanted advice 
as to the particulars of a new “ Rule,” to ask it of an oid 
gardener whose shrewdness turned out to be useful to the 
great man. He made the men of fashion of the period (or 
were they really boys?) sweep out the church and take his 
big unruly dog out for walks, carrying him if he wouldn’t 
follow, feed the cat and report upon her appetite, cut 
their hair in a ridiculous manner, and ring a bell as they 
walked down the sireet. It is not easy at this distance 
of time to understand this system of training. Pride and 
humour are two qualities whose manifestations are 
always in flux. ‘“ Pray,” he said, “ for gifts and graces 
with the grace to keep them hidden.” When people came 
to see him out of curiosity, to flatter him, or to hear about 
his miracles, he took a pleasure in behaving in a ridiculous 
manner, speaking ungrammatically, reading to them out 
of a book of absurd stories and riddles, suggesting that 


they and he should run races, &e. There is no end to the 


variety of Blessed Philip. We cannot see the character in 
proportion. We seem to be looking too close as when we 
look at our contemporaries whose characteristics lack the 
final focus of death. ‘“ The saints are alive,” said Newman 
with no explanatory circumlocution,. 


Life in a Submarine 


FEPXEHOSE who have never made a voyage in a submarine 

often ask what it feels like to go down below the 
sea. This question may be answered by saying that 
diving quickly in a submarine feels much like descending 
in a fast non-stop elevator from the top-floor of a New 
York skyscraper. There is the same curious sensation of 
upward pressure on the soles of the feet during the 
descent and, usually, a similar slight jolt is noticed on 
reaching the bottom. 

When the order “ Diving Stations ” is given in a sub- 
marine there is an immediate hustle of the crew for a few 
moments while each man is taking up his post of duty. 
Then follows a dead silence. The ship shows a perceptible 
dip forward as her tanks fill and she sinks. Horizontal 
diving rudders steer her downwards or upwards in exactly 
the same way that a vertical helm turns a ship on the 
surface to port or starboard. 

In calm weather a submarine below the surface travels 
without rolling or pitching and there is no vibration of any 
kind. She remains almost as quict as when at anchor in 
harbour. Only the hum of the motors and an occasional 
clink of the steering gear disturb the stillness. If the sea 
is rough, however, the ship rolls disagreeably even at a 
depth of thirty feet and the water gurgles noisily in the 
vent-pipes. 

Contrary to popular belief, the atmosphere in a sub- 
marine keeps pure and fresh for at least twelve hours, 
owing to a constant supply of oxygen. If the boat stays 
down longer things feel sticky to touch and the air begins 
to get stale, Foul air rises into the control-room which 
becomes stuffy long before any real difficulty of breathing 
is experienced in the ward-room. 

Every submarine has its own limit of depth. Generally 
speaking, below 200 feet the hull is liable to be crushed 
in like an egg-shell by the external pressure of the sea. 
When an excessive depth has been reached leakage takes 
place into the bilges, and, if water finds its way into the 
batteries, chlorine gas may be generated in sufficient 
quantity to suffocate ali hands. Teo much water in the 
bilges also makes the boat heavy, and when she acquires 
negative buoyancy it is imperative to rise to the surface 


with speed. 
The view obtained through the eye-piece of a periscope 





is the same as that got by ordinary marine binoculars 
with fixed horizontal and vertical spider lines. When 
seen through a glass port from the control-room shaft, 
the sea, at a depth of thirty feet, appears vividly blue, 
Overhead its surface resembles a great quivering blue 
tablecloth spread out over the boat. The undersurface 
of buoys and other floating objects can be made out 
quite clearly and the foredeck with its gun is plainly 
visible. 

Sounds are conveyed by water with startling clearness, 
Even at fifty feet below the noise of a destroyer passing 
over the boat seems as loud as the roaring of an express 
train in a railway tunnel. 

Apart from such war-time dangers as mines, depth- 
charges, and aircraft bombs, there is always the risk 
of collision or of rising unexpectedly beneath some 
steamer whose propeller blades would cut clean through 
the skin of the ship. When a submarine fills and sinks 
from such an accident, leaving the control-room bulk- 
heads intact, one way of es rape for the unfortunate 
crew is the conning-tower shaft. This shaft being 
closed at bottom and top by hatches forms an air-lock, 
A man ean open the lower hatch and crawl up into the 
shaft. If this hatch is then closed the imprisoned air 
will rush out when the upper hatch is opened and may 
carry him to the surface and safety. 

Life in a submarine, particularly on active service, 
is a continuous round of hardships and discomforts, 
The Admiralty, recognizing this fact, awards special 
** hard-lving ” money to both officers and crew. Cooking 
is done on an electric range. The men sleep in hammocks 
or on any clear space of deck available. They very 
soon acquire a wonderful deftness of movement as a 
result of living in such confined quarters. No smoking 
is allowed below ; on active service officers often remain 
unwashed or unshaved for a month at a time. 

In spite of its drawbacks the submarine service is 
highly popular with both officers and men. The sub- 
marine captains are young officers of exceptional ability 
with a keen realization of their responsibilities. A 
submarine is always a contented ship and the crew 
rub along together like a happy family without any 
relaxation of the bonds of discipline. They live in a 
veritable nest of machinery, cut off from the upper 
world of open air and sunshine, yet never is a complaint 
uttered or a reference made to the many dangers 
incurred. 

It would be wrong to imagine that such dangers are 
ever completely forgotten. While the voyage lasts 
there pervades the whole ship’s company an_ under- 
current of suppressed excitement—a latent expectancy 
that something serious may happen at any time. It is 
this continually keeping on the alert that strains the 
nerves and taxes so severely the physical endurance 
of submarine sailors. Only specially selected men are 
capable of performing the arduous duties required. The 
submarine service is certainly not adapted for anyone 
afflicted with a nervous temperament or a_ pessimistic 
H. MeM. 


——— 


outlook on life. 








The “ Spectator” 


Mr. J. B. Atkins has resigned the editorship of the 
Spectator, but we are pleased to say that he will 
continue to contribute regularly to its columns. 


Mr. Evelyn Wrench, who purchased the control of 


the Spectator from Mr. St. Loe Strachey last year, 
has assumed the editorship. Mr. Strachey will continue 
to write each week as heretofore. 
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Short-Wave Wireless 


YENATOR MARCONI, whose name will surely be 
S one of the most conspicuous in the notable calendar 
of scientists and inventors of our era, has just inaugurated 
a new and remarkable development in wireless, of far- 
reaching importance to the Empire. For a decade and 
more directional wireless has been to the modern inventor 
what the touchstone was to the alchemist, and now, after 
experiments which already in 1923 (when Senator Marconi 
cruised the high seas in his yacht ‘ Electra’) promised 
theoretical success, the Beam system of Radio-Telegraphy 
has become a commercial as well as a_ scientific 
possibility. 

Anyone who has seen the existing high-power wireless 
stations, knows the great sparks which crack like pistol- 
shots across the foot-wide are of the induction coils, 
as if some terrible voice had to be evolved at the trans- 
mitting end to carry its message across long leagues of 
sca. Now all this is to be “scrapped” ; great acrials and 
mighty coils are to be abolished ; the new wireless that 
shall link the Empire need not shout, it merely will 
pitch its speech on another note. 

In the Rugby aerial there is an electrical energy 
developed equivalent to 1,350 horse-power; under the 
new system the strength of twenty-seven horses will 
do the work with a signal-power one hundred times 
greater than the old power, and with far greater 
speed. Even at the present moment two hundred and 
fifty words a minute may be sent by the Beam system, 
which is double the pace at which anyone talks—who 
thinks of what he is saying. 

A technical description of the Beam system would be 
out of place here, but its working may be conveyed to 
the lay mind by the statement that the old long- 
wavelengths were the bass notes of the ether and that 
the new, shorter, more rapid vibrations are like the call 
of a clear treble, a voice that will not be denied, linking 
us quickly and surely with the uttermost ends of the earth. 
These new wavelengths are not only more specdy and 
economical; they are also more docile and directable. 
Senator Marconi has been able to focus and aim these 
acry voices by means of a reflector, so that they will 
go about their appointed business directly, instead of 
spreading to the four points of the compass, thus 
ensuring a greater measure of secrecy than was ever 
before possible. 

For all practical purposes I understand that the 
Beam system will be “ untappable”’ by any amateur 
wireless station, because even if there was a listener-in 
within the narrow vector of the vibrations, he could not 
hope to receive the messages at the rate at which they 
will be sent. And not only will the new stations be 
smaller, speedier, cheaper and more secret, but ina few years 
the world will be in telephone communication by the same 
method. It is only a matter of detail, we have Senator 
Marconi’s assurance, before this will be done. Television 
will also employ the Beam system, but the uses of 
long-distance television are at the present time 
problematic. 

Before the next Imperial Conference we may expect 
the Prime Ministers of the Empire to arrange their 
programmes by telephone. Already England has been 
linked up with Canada. Soon Canada will extend the 
hew wireless chain to New Zealand and Australia, and 
these in turn will join with South Africa and India. 
Distance is being annihilated. Deep is calling to deep. 
Leviathan shall tune-in on Behemoth. Mercury has fitted 


earphones to his cap and put off his winged shoon. 
F. Years-Browy. 


Theatre 


Matrimonial Misery 


[The Rat Trap.—By Noel Coward.—Everyman. Henry V. 
—Old Vic.) 


By exhuming his early play, The Rat Trap, for production 
at the Everyman Theatre, Mr. Noel Coward has not damaged 
his reputation as a dramatist. But he has shown us that he 
has not greatly advanced since he began to write for the stage. 

No one ean deny an extraordinary sense of the theatre 
to the very young man who carried off the “ great ” scene 
of the second act, where the newly-married husband and wife, 
Sheila and Keld, quarrel in a long wavering dialogue of 
fluctuating ups and downs: merely irritated, first; then 
more sharply reproachful; remorseful, repentant; then 
again losing control, breaking into scorn of one another, and 
at last into the helpless rage of slaps and scratches, as the 
curtain falls. It is wonderful to see how knowing, already, 
was the infant dramatist who dared thus to aim at a monotony 
with which he engages to hold attention. Undeniably, in 
that scene, he does hold it ; quite as well as, later, he was to 
accomplish a long passage of comic suspense between the two 
women of Fallen Angels. And, as in the very effective cul- 
minating seene of Kasy Virtue, where Larita rounds upon the 
county family whose peace she has so vulgarly invaded, 
so here he shows how exasperated moods and nasty tempers 
quicken his style and bring out the best he can give. 

Beyond the effectiveness of that altercation, what is there ? 
A rather clumsy piece of padding in an introductory act—— 
Sheila and Keld enamoured before marriage ; the introduction 
of a light lady to widen the breach between husband and 
wife ; and a little pause in the persons of two conventionally 
drawn Bohemians “ living in unassuming sin ’’—the lady very 
amusingly played by Miss Elizabeth Pollock, whose fearful 
glance (Act 8) at the light lady (Miss Adrianne Allen) is 
in itself worth the journey, on a cold night, to Hampstead. 
Behind the sharp dialogue lurks, skilfully veiled, Mr. Coward's 
weakness. Iie has chosen to make of his married disputants 
two alleged artists, and part cause of their quarrels the 
exigencies of their competing work. But he has failed to 
define, separate and contrast these two artistic temperaments. 
The incredible plays of the husband, and the novels (mediocre, 
we cannot help imagining) of the wife, are but variations 
introduced to enliven the old theme of hardworking nervous 
man and hardworked domestic woman. ‘Those older types 
would have served—would, indeed, have been more credible 
than the literature in which we cannot believe, because we 
do not see it suggested by anything in the presented per- 
sonalities of Sheila and Keld. Keld, whom Mr. Robert Harris 
eannot save from being a bore, is a young egotist who thinks 
it funny to exercise an irritated wit at the expense of a 
cook-general, beautifully played by Miss Clare Greet; and 
Sheila (Miss Joyce Kennedy) is a falsely emancipated Young 
Person who vows never, never to desert her work, but has 
to neglect it, because she has been silly enough to fall in love 
with a fool who before marriage calls her ** little wife soon to 
be.” That phrase alone ought to have warned her! But 
she thinks it charming. And she is conventional enough to 
suppose that, after a desperate row, she must return to her 
preposterous playwright because she is about to bear him a 
These two, in fact, are not characters richly developed, 


child. 
The situation suflices 


but personified pretexts for a situation. 
for the characters; it makes them; they do not diversify 
its ancient predicament by their strength. But, in exposing 
it. the early Coward showed that he even then shared with 
writers like Henri Bernstein, a talent for disturbing our nerves 
without greatly stirring our emotions. 

‘ Ed * * * 

The Old Vie has devoted its Shakespeare Evenings, fe: the 
past fortnight, to Henry V. Obviously the world after 1914 
is not vet in the mood to revel, as our remote ancestors may 
have done, in this not very dramatic, but eloquent psalm to 
the god of battles. Henry has often been called a jingo— 
anachronistic criticism !—but it is not so much his rant about 
war as a sport, not so much the braggart in him, as the veiled 
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hypocrite that one is forced to find tedious at the moment. 
Personally, I prefer Richard Itf as a hero. 

Henry's trouble is that he will try to cover the raseality of 
his adventurous course by appeals to his own specially con- 
structed deity, by patronizing advice to the very sensible 
soldiers who see through the “ glory ” of his useless wars, and 
by nonsensical ramblings about the joy of exhibiting wounds 
to one’s family if one happens to get back home after the 
fighting. The worst of his habit of secking moral excuses 
for murderous action is that it necessitates such intolerably 
boring scenes as that in the first act, where he consults a gang 
of greedy Churchmen about his “ right * to France, and gets 
drowned— he well deserves it !—under my learned lord of 
Canterbury's inaccurate history of the “ law salique.” The 
Old Vic spared us a yard or two of this incredible utterance ; 
but, for the rest, made the mistake, I thought, of taking much 
too slowly and seriously a play that aceds to be performed 
with Homeric simplicity, in a rush, like that of the troops 
before Harfleur. Mr. Baliol Holloway is Henry. He has 
never excelled in swiftness or lightness of easy speech. Here 
he seemed to me to accentuate the brooding meditative side 
in Henry—an aspect which Shakespeare, as he grew interested, 
allowed just to emerge out of the scaiterbrain’s prevailing 
empty-headedness. Even the humours of Nym, Pistol, 
Bardolph and Boy were allowed to drag. But in this play they 
are shadows of themselves, having lost the great spirit who 
directed them, and their meetings are oniy enlivened, once, 
by that exquisite speech wherein Mrs. Quickly tells of Falstaff's 
death—-words whose perfection of characteristic prose we owe, 
in part, let us gratefully remember, to the brilliant emendation 
of the once-despised Theobald. The rest of the acting is up 
to the usual Old Vic level—not above it. But Mr. Wyse made 
a very dignified figure of the French Ambassador in Act I, 
and Mr. Horace Sequeira was at least rapid as Fluetlen. 


R. J. 


Music 


Two Pianists 


THERE was a fine courage in Mr. Jan Smeterlin’s announce- 
ment that he would play the complete set (i.c., both books) 
of the Brahms Paganini Variations at the Wigmore Hall 
on October 12th. And the courage was fully justified, so 
much so that one is tempted to devote criticism to a descrip- 
tion of the technical prowess of the performance. But this 
would be sadly erroneous, for the real value of this encounter 
lay in the delicate force and nobility of the whole conception. 
I have of set purpose described Mr. Smeterlin’s force as 
delicate. It would be equally pertinent to say that his delicacy 
is forceful, for I know of no other pianist who mingles these 
two qualities with such fine measurement. His Bach-playing 
is an excellent example of this curious alchemy. He played 
two Preludes and Fugues from The Well-iempered Clavier 
and educed all the wistful charm of clavichord tone and at 
the same time leavened it with the clarity and power which 
reside in the more complete equipment of the pianoforte. 

But it was in the Chopin group at the end that the recitalist’s 
powers were most fully manifest. Here, we not only felt the 
sensitive poetry of the music, but also that it had been 
approached with the mind of a strategist. Nothing was left 
to momentary transport, which is the peculiar weakness of so 
many Chopin players. Mr. Smeterlin gave a first performance 
of Aiexander Tcherepnin’s Four Romances. These convey 
the information that the young composer is skilful, naive, 
inventive and impulsive—in short, that he is but one of a 
legion. 

Mr. Walter Gieseking and his agents were wise in choosing the 
Grotrian Hall for his recital on October 19th. A pianoforte 
recital in the Queen's Hall half-filled is a depressing affair. 
Mr. Gieseking’s public in Londen is just about measured by the 
capacity of the Grotrian Hall. His audience on this occasion 
was curious and alert rather than affectionate ; but, if one 


can judge from facial expression, the recital was keenly 
enjoyed. Mr. Gieseking is never dull. He played nothing bette: 
than the Bach Partita (No. 1) at the beginning of the pro- 


———— 


gramme. He had planned the work on a very much reduced 
scale of dynamic force, so that the ultimate pianissiino Was 
almost unbelievable. When he began to raise his value 
Beethoven's Opus 111, and Schumann's Kreisleriana) 
the tone beeame hard and lacked resonance; and it was 
chiefly because of this lack that the Casella Sonatina 
which depends upon sparkling brilliance for its effect, cum 
pletely missed fire and caused the Philistines to mock. The 
recital ended with six of Debussy’s Preludes and once 
again we marvelled at the extreme delicacy of the tone 
colouring and the reserve of power which was always implied, 


S (in 


Basit Marye, 


The Cinema 


Films for the Empire 


Tue British film situation, too long rather dejectedly admitted 
to be a sorry one, is taking on a new and healthier complexion, 
British films are few. They are seen almost without exception 
only in this country. And until quite recently they were 
definitely inferior. There was no market for them abroad 
because they were unattractive, and they were unattractive 
because there was no market for them. 

Several things of real importance not only to British films 
but to the film world in general have happened lately. The 
first was the incursion of the few but magnificent German 
“super” films into the world’s picture theatres. These at 
one and the same time proved the existence of film talent out- 
side the United States, which previously seemed to hold the 
monopoly of it, and brought new technical and aesthetic in- 
spiration to the making of moving pictures. Next, the British 
Empire awoke to the importance of films. It has been realized 
that American films have possessed themselves of the cinemas 
of the entire world and that American prestige and commerce 
were flourishing as a direct consequence. The vast populations 
of the Dominions, half those of Europe, and the whole of those 
of Great Britain, the United States and South America have 
their attention continually drawn to the fact that America is 
a large, rich, industrious and on-coming nation. Almost every 
American film gives one some idea of that : even knockabout 
comedies show big, handsome blocks of offices, teeming with 
activity. Heroines in film dramas pursue their heroes against 
a background of bustling factories, stock-farms or saw-mills, 
Films have familiarized the world with American motor-cars, 
porcelain baths, tinned food, boots and so forth. The world 
feels in consequence that America is the place to shop in. The 
British Empire knows far more about American history, its 
naval and military prowess and traditions, more aboui its 
sociology than about its own. 

There has consequently been an outery, through the length 
and breadth of the Dominions, for films which will reintroduce 
the British aspect to Britons and others. The British Govern- 
ment and the Dominion Premiers now in London for the 
Imperial Conference are paying particular attention to 
schemes for revitalizing the British film industry. It is thei 
task to secure markets for British films, in fact. 

All this has affected the British producers, who until very 
recently were turning out a pedestrian, sententious picture 
now and then in a manner long since out-worn. The British 
film maker—-influenced by news of fresh opportunity, by the 
example of the German film makers and by the belated 
tributes to his importance to the well-being of the Empire— 
has combed the cobwebs from his beard and rushed out to 
the cinemas for the first time in years to learn how pictures 
are really made nowadays. It appeared to him with a shock 
that great advances in the method of telling stories by pictures 
have been made since he won his primitive laurels, now so 
faded. He saw that a good film derives more than half its 
perfection from a scenario-—the architecture of its plot, where 
each tiny part dovetails into, accords with and furthers the pro- 
gress of the whole action. He perceived a necessity for characters 
who are human beings instead of dummies, for simplet 
houses for them to live in than the hotel lounge rooms formerly 
in vogue, fewer and shorter sub-titles, acting more natural, 
more intimate and more expressive. And he began to make 
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much better films, with a point of view subtly different from 
that of the Hollywood maestros. 

Evidence can be adduced of his turn for the better. The 
marching boots of the retreating soldiers in Mons, the acting 
as well as the smooth simplicity of Mademoiselle from Armen- 
titres (to be seen at the Marble Arch Pavilion on November 
sth), the challenge to eye and imagination in The Lodger, the 
unstressed but movingly patriotic drama of Palaver —to name 
some quite recent pictures—is proof enough, No films as 
good as these were being made in England two years ago. And 
the veneral average of American films is far less interesting, 
far more commonplace though, of course, their “ super” 
films, costing anything up to £250,000 and made by the finest 
film talent combed out from the whele world, are still un- 
rivalled save perhaps by the few German “ super” films. 

But the autumn crop of 1926 British films was both sound, 
bright and saleable. Audiences anywhere would enjoy them. 

British films have positively proved themselves fit to 
respond to the weleome which the Dominions, at any rate, 
seem willing to accord. Such a welcome would make it 
possible for this country to furnish even better pictures and in 
ereater numbers. Everything goes to suggest that even the 
aeadlomnes of the United States would eventually welcome 


picked British pictures, simply because they would be 


different from the “ movies” turned out in hundreds by 
Hollywood. Only a few weeks ago the English picture, The 
Rat, achieved the honour of being the first production ever to 
he tained for a seeond week in one Ohio cinema. Nell 


Gieynn has been appreciated for its freshness everywhere. 
Almost everything remains to be done if British films are 
to struggle into prosperity and a continuous efficiency. We 


need an outlet for them in Dominion cinemas and quicker 


release for them at home. We need high courage, boldness, 
original and p HNished work from oun producers, and enter- 
prisc hitherto lacking in our salesmen, British pictures which 
are flatly, boringly or even obviously -: patriotic,” those 
which are archaeological instead of romantic, must be dis- 


couraged. The cinema is a place for entertainment not for 
instruction. But our opportunity has come if we can se ize it, 
and when the Empire demands that we should, we cannot dare 
to fail. Iris Barry, 


Correspondence 


A Letter from Rome 


| To the Editor of the Seecraror.| 
Six, In Italy in the year 1926, or Anno IV’. (of the Fascist 
régime) as it appears on national monuments, the chaotic 
condition of the first post-War years has been definitely 
overcome and a period of consolidation and reorganization has 
set in. The spasmodic fluctuations in the international 
exchanges have indeed very obvious results, and the people 
are discouraged in every possible way from spending their 
money outside the country and thus further depreciating the 
national currency. The suggested total prohibition of certain 
imports and the stringency with which passports are to be 


issued to Italian subjects, as well as the most rigid limitation of 


the amount of money in any form that may be taken beyond 
the frontier, are typical examples of the methods adopted to 


pre t a further unnatural fail in the value of the lira, a fall 
which has been out of all proportion to the state of the 
national finances. On the other hand, no impediments have 
been put in the way of foreigners visiting Italy. and none of 
the 1 ures taken will be found contrary to the interests of 
t ; 

Meanwhile Senator Cremonesi’s great work of reorganizing 


the City of Rome continues apace. Ambitious plans are on 
foot for counteracting the great drawback of the city —its 
deafening noise—and also for overcoming the rapidly increasing 
congestion of traffic in its narrow, ancient thoroughfares. 
There is no halt in the systematic demolition of insanitary and 
unsightly quarters, and the isolation and restoration of the 
Ten of Fortune has been followed by the no less excellent 
work devoted to the venerable church of St. George, a building 
whi ipart from its exquisite proportions, is particularly 





inter ing to English visitors as being the only basilica in the 


city dedicated to our national saint. Moreover, until the 
installation of a newly clected cardinal two years ago, it had 
borne no cardinal’s arms since Newman was its titular. 
So tastefully have been executed the restorations to these 
two famous buildings that even those who stood aghast at the 
idea that other monuments such as the Theatre of Marcellus 
and the Mausoleum of Augustus were to be taken in hand 
have ceased to fear vandalism at the hands of the restorer 

We are told that in five years the fashionable quarters of 
Rome will have returned almost to their calm dignity of the 
nineteenth ce ntury. The trams are to be removed and tunnels 
are to be constructed to divert much of the traflic from the 
central streets. And it must be remembered that gone are 
the days when the schemes for five years were still but s¢ hemes 
at the end of the stipulated period. The Ostia railway taught 
us that. and the Rome-Naples direct line, the project of which 
was a legacy of innumerable governments under the old 
régime is likely soon to be carrying passengers from the 
capital to the great seaport in two and a half hours. 

1925 was essentially the year of St. Peter, and it is only 
natural that 1926 should witness a considerable diminution in 
the number of tourists, particularly those from the Roman 
Catholic South and from the German-speaking countri 
Nevertheless, 1926 is the seventh centenary of St. Francis 


recently named St. Francis of Italy. and though Assisi and the 


rie 


hill-towns of Umbria are the main objective of thi eal 
pilgrims, yet the majority journ n to the city of St. Peter. 

One long cherished scheme of particular interest has re 
cently been realized. In spite of all that had been done to 
make Rome the intellectual as well as the political capital of 
the kingdom, it had never possessed its own opera house, 
The Costanzi Theatre, where the lyrical productions have 
hitherto been given, was a private concern, and therefore 
more attention had to be paid tocnsuring a profil on the season 
than would be the ea if the theatre were a municipal or a 
national institution. The project, which is said to have the 
special benison of the head of the Government.is to make 
Rome * the centre of the theatrical life of Ttalv, and the centre 
of the artistic activity of the nation.’ So far as the drama is 
concerned the proposal includes the formation of three great 
companies, or rather of one great company with three branches, 
which will operate in the three cities of Rome, Milan and 
Turin, the principal artists spending four months of the year 


in each centre. \ similar plan would he adopted for opera, 


when the Costanzi would become the sister theatre of the 
hitherto more famous Seala at Milan. 

lhe efforts to which I have referred a! e to dissuade 
Ttalians from spending their holidays, and more especially 
their money, in foreign lands have made the authorities alive 


oc attractive resorts accessible to 


to the necessity of providir 


the inhabitants of all the large cities. Milan already has its 
lakes, Genoa its Riviera. Naples is but a few miles from the 
exquisite villages and islands of the Sorrentine Peninsula 
Turin from the Alpine resorts which stretch from Mont Rose 
to Lake Maggiore Of all the great cities of Italy Rome alone 


was without its dormitories by the sea or in the hills. Three 


years ago the citizens of the capital could choose between the 


dilapidated beach cabins of Ladispoli and the mosquito- 
infested flats of Anzio. both of which necessitated a railway 
journe\ of more than an hour. Then came the inauguration of 
the much talked of Ostia railway, bringing Rome within 
half an hour of the coast. With this a convenient Bank 
Ifolid \ pal ucdlise was pr " id d enabling a cheap day to be 
spent at the sea, but there was still nothing for those who 
desired a quiet seaside resort where the strains of * Valencia 

and * Barcellona “ were not the first requisite. With the aim 
of providing such a * spiaggia ~ great strides have been made 


in the development of Fregene, a hamlet surrounded by mag- 
nificent pine woods and possessing a great rarity in this part 
of the coast, a fine stretch of white sand. A special motor 
road is to be constructed joining Fregene to Rome, and every 
effort is to be made to maintain its simplicitv. excluding 
alike the nuisance of motor coaches and the whining of hawkers. 
Meanwhile on the landward side the hitherto undisputed 
supremacy of Frascati is being challenged by the considerably 
higher and vastly more picturesque Rocca di Papa, while the 
constant development of Fiuggi is making it one of the most 
tam, Sir, &c., 
Your Rome CoRRESPONDENK 


popular spas in the country 
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Letters to the Editor 


LIBERAL JUDAISM AND THE MODERN 
STATE 
[To the Editor of the Sypecrator.] 

Sir, I have no desire to criticize in detail the article wiiich 
Dr. Mattuck supplied to the columns of your issue of Oct. 16th, 
However, I feel it my duty, as Chief Rabbi, to remove from 
your readers a misconception under which, I think it more 
than probable, most of them will have been piaced by its 
perusal, 

The article itself, setting out to prove that the modern 
State cannot make nationality depend on religion, and that 
Jews are worthy of and entitled to full English citizenship, is 
exactly seventy vears behind the times. Complete Jewish 
emancipation was won in 1857— at least a generation before 
there was a single Liberal Jew to be found in England ; and 
it was won by “ Zionists” like the noble philanthropist, Sir 
Moses Montefiore, and staunch believers in Traditional 
Judaism like Baron Lionel de Rothschiid, who declared that 
civil and religious equality for the Jew would indeed be 
dearly bought if it entailed the weakening of Jewish brother 
hood. 

The main thesis of Dr. Mattuck’s paper, that it is the duty 
of each denomination to make its contribution to the life of a 
nation, as a religious community, is more than questionable. 
Its logical consequenee is that economic questions would be 
discussed and decided net by experts but by clerical doc- 
trinaires or sentimental amateurs. In England, at least, 
there is no room cither for sectarian political parties or for the 
priest in polities. 

But T must deal with the one underlying assumption in Dr. 
Mattuck’s paper. Because Liberal Judaism denies the 
teachings of the Bible in regard to Zion and the Restoration, 
Dr. Mattuck assumes throughout his article that Liberal 
udaism is something better, wiser, more loyal than what he 
terms the religion of the Orthodox Jew. This he represents 
as maintaining “ the prerogative of being inconsistent.” 

The position he thus adopts is an utterly untenable one. 
The Liberal Jews in this country are a mere handful; and 
throughout the Empire they number only about 1 per cent. 
of its Jewish population. In most other countries where 
there are large Jewries—-e.g., Holland, Poland, Rumania— 
Liberal Judaism is non-existent. In France there is only one 
Liberal Synagogue. Though there are several hundred such 
congregations in America, the Jand of religious vagaries, 
Orthodox Synagogues are at least ten times as numerous in 
that country. But to suggest, as Dr. Mattuck does, that only 
those who embrace Liberal Judaism can be regarded as loyal 
citizens is, although I hope it was not so intended, an un- 
warrantable aspersion upon the overwhelming majority of 
Jews throughout the world. These cling to their Sacred Faith 
and place Zion the hearth of pure religion, the home of 
prophecy, and the spiritual lodestar of Israel's wanderings —- 
above their chief joy. To this religious loyalty they join, in 
accordance with the specific teaching of Holy Scripture (Jere- 
miah xxix.7), another lovalty—a loyalty of love and reverence 
for their native land; a loyalty that, when occasion arises, 
leads them gladly to lay down their lives in defence of that 
native Jand. 

I regret to say that this is not the first time of late that 
prominent Liberal Jews have thought it consistent with their 
principles to pillory their fellow-Jews in the publie Press, 
alleging by implication their disloyalty to the countries of 
which they are subjects.—T am, Sir, &e., 

J. H. Herz, Chief Rabbi. 

Office of the Chief Rabbi, 4 St. James's Place, Aldgate, E.C.3. 


[To the Editor of the Spvcravor.| 
Sir, The article by Rabbi Mattuck, on © Liberal Judaism 
and the Modern State * contains various erroneous statements 
and implications that call for comment and correction. 

In the first place, there is no clearly defined and generally 
recognized school of thought, entitled ‘ Liberal Judaism.” 
The Liberal Jewish Conference held a few months ago in 
London revealed marked differences of opinion among the 
delegates in regard both to ritual observance and Zionism. Both 


—— ————— 


—t 


Rabbi Stephen Wise, and Rabbi Mattuck’s colleague, the 
Rev. M. L. Perlzwe ig, are Zionists. Secondly, the attitude 
of Liberal Judaism towards the State is in no respect different 
from the attitude of Orthodox, Reform, or any other form of 
Judaism. All Jews, whatever their religious outlook, are 
equally loyal to the State. The statements that “ the Jew 
can be a Jew anywhere,” and that “ the countries which are 
now the homes of Jews are their homes permanently,” could 
have been written only by one who is blind to the conditions 
prevailing throughout Central and Eastern Europe, from 
which there is a ceaseless flow of emigration, owing to the 
incurable intolerance. 

Rabbi Maituck’s references to nationality show that he 
confuses this with citizenship. The two terms are by no 
means identical. Just as a man of Welsh nationality can be 
a loyal British citizen, so can a man of Jewish nationality be 
a loyal British citizen. On the Continent, within one and the 
same State there can be citizens of different nationalities, 
Thus in Poland there are people of Russian, Ukrainian, Lithu- 
anian, or Jewish nationality, who are all Polish citizens 
equally with those of Polish nationality. The Jews through- 
out the world have a common national bond, but this does not 
involve any specific political obligation. The only political 
obligation of the Jew, or his loyalty, is towards the State of 
which he is a citizen. The most ardent Jewish nationalist is 
just as loyal and patriotic a citizen of the State to which he 

ves allegiance as is the most rabid anti-Zionist.—I am, 
tur, &e., 

IsrRAEL COHEN, 
The Zionist Organization, 
77 Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1. 


INDUSTRIAL PEACE 
[To the Editor of the Sexcraror.]} 
Sir,- The recent industrial upheaval seems, above all, to 
call for an improved spirit between master and man. This 
will take time, but it is the only true and lasting way. An 
improved spirit could be brought about if the * upper dog” 
would show a more general desire to recognize the claims of 
those who have, in the past, done so much to help him towards 
fortune. 

Surely the present industrial position should especially 
evoke self-sacrifice amongst those who can best manage to be 
self-sacrificing. Profit-sharing, labour co-partnership and the 
representation of labour on Boards on a far more general 
scale woukl all stand as evidence of self-sacrifice, besides 
being sound from a business standpoint. To my mind, 
workers of whatever form have actual co-partnership rights, 
as well as those who contribute capital. This becomes clear 
when once it is recognized that industry is the combined result 
of capital, management and Jabour—all interdependent on 
each other. 

Co-partnership movements have received little encourage- 
ment from the very people who might naturally be expected to 
show their appreciation ; 7.e., trade union leaders. There 
is strong evidence of a considerable proportion of that pro- 
fession being unfavourable to real industrial peace for personal 
reasons of their own. Sympathy and personal association 
with the less fortunate might well be a natural outcome of 
the Great War. It should also arise out of the various School 
and College Missions work, whereby Public School boys and 
University undergraduates devote a certain amount of time 
to mixing with working lads, &c. I doubt if it is generally 
realized how much such fraternity is appreciated——not only 
by the lads themselves, but also by their parents. Were this 
spirit more general, I ean but think we should hear far less 
about class feeling and all that it means. 

Unfortunately, a large proportion of people —including 
the young, whose characters are still in course of formation—- 
think of littie but their own enjoyment and welfare. This 
is the moment when a change in that respect is particularly 
called for. Might not more parents help towards that end ? 
Certain leading representatives of the Church have endeavoured 
to urge a more Christian spirit, with the result that they have 
heen told to mind their own business; but what is their 
business if it is not to urge the lesson of Christianity in whatever 
direction seems at the time most likely to be useful 
that sound economies are kept in view? It has always 


»rovided 
} 


seemed to me that whenever an utterance from the clergy is 
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objected to regarding any question of the day, it is actually 
not so much on principle as because the view expressed runs 
r to the interests of the objector.—I am, Sir, &c.., 


counte 
Cnaries S. Bricur, 


The Athanaeum. 


THE INDIAN CHURCH MEASURE 
[T'o the Editor of the Sercraror.] 
Sir,—It probably will not he long before the Indian Church 
Measure comes before the National Church Assembly and 
Parliament. The English people in India have been told that 
ihey are going to be allowed to heve the old-fashioned Church 
services that they have been used to in England. Many of 
them felt that that was a bit vague, and apart from that they 
wished to express their opinions as to whether the disestab- 
lishment and partial disendowmert of their Church was 
desirable. When they tried to do that they were told that 
they were Erastians and were guilty of schismatical tendencies. 
They did not quite see why they should be called by these 
names, and there has been a good deal of correspondence in 
the newspapers in India and several! articles on the subject. 
The Presbyterian authorities tell me that they are not moving 
in the direction of an Indian Church Measure, that they find 
that the Presbyterian Indian Church works satisfactorily, 
that they do not coerce Scotch Presbyterians into joining that 
Church, and that they do not regard them as being schismatics. 

But. Church newspapers in England seem to have made very 
little effort to understand the views of English people in India, 
and when they have ventured to express their opinions they 
have been reprimanded for daring to have opinions of their 
own. So far has this unwillingness to understand [English 
people in India gone that a leading Church authority in 
England told me that he did not think the views of military 
men in India were of any value on the subject, as they were 
narrow minded. In further conversation he admitted that 
some might by wide contact with Indians be broad minded 
and have opinions worth having. I said that a good many had 
qualifications of that kind, whilst others had more knowledge 
oi the English side of things. A colonel was usually supposed 
to have some knowledge of soldiers, to have studied their 
outlook on life, and to have done things of that kind. Sup- 
posing that an Englishman had considerable knowledge of 
English people in India, might not his opinion on the Indian 
Church Measure be worth having on that acecunt ? But he 
did not seem to consider that there was any object in under- 
standing his own countrymen in India. 

When this Measure comes up before people at home I hope 
that it will be seen that a matter affecting different races 
requires understanding by both races. If the Church of England 
ean conduct this matter on peaceable lines the Prime Minister 
might feel that she was a less unlikely quarter for promoting 
peace in industrial matters.—-I am, Sir, &c., 

75 Victoria Strect, S.W.1. OswWALD YOUNGHUSBAND. 

THE SCOT VERSUS THE ENGLISHMAN 

[To the Editor of the Sercrxror.] 

Sir,—The letter of Mr. J. S. N. Roche appearing in the Spec- 
tator of 16th inst. suggests to me an incident, which occurred, 
I think, in the discussion in the House of Commons on the 
Scottish Education Bill some forty or fifty years ago. If my 
memory serves me aright, Sir George Cornwall Lewis, in 
illustrating the benefits of the Scottish system of education, 
related the following. 

He said that when he and a friend were travelling in the 
Highlands they found themselves one day discussing on a 
coach a classical author. His friend started on a quotation 
from the author in question, but stuck in the middle of it, 
whereupon the driver, who had overheard the discussion, 
interposed and finished the quotation ! 

Could such a thing, I think Sir George asked, have happened 
in any other country in the world? The explanation, he 
went on to say, was that the driver of the coach was the son 
of the Innkeeper, in whose house they had been staying over- 
night—that he was, they ascertained, a student at one of the 
Scottish Universities, and that he was spending, as was his 
wont, the long summer vacation at home, and there assisting 
in the work of the inn.—I am, Sir, &c¢., 


A. S. 


[To the Editor of the Seecrator.] 
Sir, Will you kindly allow me to correct a misprint, no 
doubt due to my illegible writing, in my Ietter on the above 
subject % The Brown alluded to by M. N. should have been 
Burns. I have read all Dr. Jolin Brown's books and [am quite 
well aware that he was brought up ina highly cultivated home 
and that his father was a distinguished minister of the Scottish 
Church and that he himself had every educational and social 
advantage that a man could also that he was one of 
In fact 


have 
the most charming writers that [ entirely 
agree with M. N. except that 
mild a term. 

In reply to Mr. J. Macintosh I 
nothing of the Spitalfields Weavers. 
calling my attention to them : 
Protestant Refugees ~ 


ever lived. 
“amusingly” inaccurate is too 
that I 
{ am obliged to him for 


must admit know 
I find that they were ** Norman 
who scitled in Spitalfields in 1708. 
Their descendants may still be known by their Norman names. 
They are evidently most excellent and intelligent people, but 
I do not see how they can be said to represent the average 
English working man of the XVITL Century in any sense of 
the word.-I am. Sir, &e., 

J. S. N. Rocne. 


Rincora, Lyme Regis, Dorset. 


IMMORTALITY AND EVOLUTION 


|T'o the Editor of the Specr ATOR. | 


Sir, The gist of F.T. DJs difliculty appears to lie in his 
question, “At what point in his upward development did 
man become immortal 7 Personaily 1 believe that Adam 
and Eve were the two first immortal ape-men. But it does 


not matter. The ditliculiy of locating the when does not affect 


the how. The same difficulty occurs earlier in the evolutionary 


process. At some moment lifeless matter became living. We 
cannot say when or how: but is that an argument for saying 
there is no living matter now ? Iam, Sir, &e.. 

H. W. G. Kenrick. 


Holy Trinity Vicarage, Howton, Nw. 


THE LATE DR. E. A. ABBOTT 

| Vo the Editor of the Seecravor.| 

Sir, Tf am surprised that in the various notices which have 
appeared with regard to Dr. Abbott no reference should 
have been made to a remarkable sermon he preached before 
the University of Oxford about 1883. Jowett had just become 
Vice-Chancellor, and one of his first official nominations to 
the University pulpit \bbott. Abbott, if I rightly 
remember, had been inhibited from preaching in the diocese 


was 


of London by Bishop Jackson on account of views publicly 
which then 
than they might be now. and, necdless to say, on the appointed 
day ther 
listened to a sermon which impressed me more by its sincerity, 
beauty of expression, and fineness of delivery. It lasted 
almost an hour, and the peroration in which he declared that 


expressed were regarded as more heterodox 


vas scarcely standing room in St. Mary’s. I never 


he had never felt belief in a corporal resurrection to be necessary 
to his faith produced an effect which was almost dramatic. 
An old pupil of his at the City of London School, then, as 
now, of orthodox told me that his spiritual 
indebtedness to Abbott, more especially in connexion with 


most views. 


his New Testament lectures, was unbounded. Ile never 
preached at Oxford again.—I am, Sir, &e., 
J. K. F. Cieave. 


Oxford & Cambridge Club, Pall Mall, SAW. A. 


[ To the editor 


of the Sevcrsvor.] 


Sir, 

* When death shall have overtaken me. it will suffice me if T can 
lift up my hands to God and say The helps that I received from 
Thee, to the intent that Limight understand and follow Thy ordering 


glected. I have not disgraced 
Thee, so far asin me lay. See how I have used these faculties which 
Thou hast given me! Have [ ever found fault with Thee ? Ever 
been ill-pleased with anything that kas happened or wished it to 
happen otherwise ? Thou didst beget me, and I thank Thee for all 
‘Thou gavest me. [have used to the full the gifts that were of Thy 
giving and L ain satisfied Receive them back again and dispose 


of the Universe. these I have not ne 


them in such region as may please Thee. Thine were they all, 
and Thou hast given thera to me.” 
* Are yeu not content to take your exit after this fashion 2 
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Than such a life, what can be better, or more full of grace and beauty? 
Than such an end, what can be more full of blessing ? ” 

The above excerpt from Dr. Abbott's fascinating historical 
novel, Silanus the Christian, might fittingly be applied 
to the author's own “ passing.’ What a trio of untold 
influen e; were those three noble friends, Charles Kingsley, 
Llewelyn Davies and Edwin Abbott !—I am, Sir, &c., 

TuEeovore P. BrockLeucrst. 
Giggleswick-in-Craven. 


PURE RIVERS 
[To the Editor of the Svectrator.] 
Sir,— May I invoke the powerful support of the Spectator in 
support of the newly constituted Pure Rivers Society, which 
held its first general meeting in London on Tuesday, October 
5th? It is surely time that systematic action should be taken 
for mitigating, if not for remedying, the pc lution of many 
English rivers, and for preventing so far as possible the pollu- 
tion of other rivers. For the ever-spreading pollution not only 
banishes the fish which used to abound in the rivers, but 
threatens to impair the health of human beings as well as of 
animals living on the river banks and to destroy the amenities 
of the countryside. A recent Report of the Standing Com- 
mittee appointed by the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries 
to deal with the pollution of rivers, while it admits the gravity 
of the evil, suggests that the nation must “* awaken to its duty, 
both to the present and the future population of this country,” 
before the problem of pollution can be “ tackled in a compre- 
hensive manner.” It is by the Press that public opinion can 
best be educated ; and the Spectator will, I feel, only act in 
accordance with its long beneficent tradition if it now advo- 
cates the policy which aims at insuring or helping to insure the 
purity of English rivers.—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. E. C. WELLDON. 
The Deancry, Durham. 


GIRAFFES 
[To the Editor of the Srecratror.] 

Sir,—Those of your readers who are interested in the speed 
and gait of the giraffe, which has been the subject of corres- 
pondence in your columns, will find an authoritative discussion 
of the subject in Mr. Marius Maxwell's Stalking Big Game with 
a Camera, published last year. The gallop is illustrated by : 
series of photographs, taken from a pursuing car, which leave 
no doubt as to the correctness of the analysis given in the 
text. According to Mr. Maxwell the giraffe has only two 
distinct gaits, the rack-like walk and the transverse gallop, 
although he recognizes a temporary modification of the walking 
gait in special circumstances. 

The speed was estimated from the speedometer readings 
when the car was just keeping level with the flying animal. 

“The speed at which the giraffe can travel when driven to its 
utmost varies between twenty-cight and thirty-two miles per hour 
for a distance of a couple of miles or so, and is about as much as a 
car can perform at a breakneck speed for this kind of country. 
The speed of the giraffe varies, naturally, according to the ege and 
condition of the animal. The main thing is to press the galloping 
animals to their utmost speed at first, and the heavy bulls soon get 
blown and can be ridden into.” 

—I am, Sir, &c., 
E. N. pa C. ANDRADE. 

The Royal Institution, 21 Albemarle Street, London, W.1. 

THE PROTECTION OF 
PLOVER 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.| 
Sir,—In a review of my book, Birds of Marsh and Mere, 
appearing in your issue of October 9th last, I am criticized 
for disregarding “* the fact that the green plover is protected 
all the year round.” I am well aware that this has been done 
locally by the action of various County Authorities (as duly 
noted and commented upon in my book); at the same time 
I think I am correct in maintaining that no law has been 
passed to make this wide measure of protection applicable 
to the whole country. 

In the proposed Wild Birds Protection Bill, 1926, which 
is due to receive its second reading on Novembcr 9th next, 
1 find that the green plover (or lapwing) is scheduled to 
receive protection ** during the close season,” but not * at all 


THE GREEN 
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times.” Further, by a special provision of the same Bill 
the possession and sale of plovers eggs will be made illega 
after March 14th. ° 
It is during the nesting season that the plover are in neeg 
of protection ; and not by any means during the winter months, 
at which time their numbers are vastly reinforced by migrant 
flocks from abroad. Accordingly I think that the proposals 
outlined above should meet with the approval of all fai. 
minded naturalists <n1 sportsmen. This small correction 
apart, I must thank your critic for his kind and able review of 
my work. J.C. M. Nicuots, 
Parliament Maisions, Victoria Street, S.W.1. 


PACIFISTS AT WAR 

Me. J. Wire (247 Jersey Road, Osterley, Middlesex) writes; 
“We have the amazing spectacle of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, 
and Mr. A. J. Cook applying methods to the country’s undoing 
and using terms which ten years ago were anathema to them 
both. In the dark War days, Mr. MacDonald’s contemplated 
visit to the Continent had to be abandoned, and his plans for 
the country’s further disservice temporarily postponed, 
because no British seaman would sail with him—a comment 
of some pungency on his defeatist activities at the time. Mr, 
Cook’s contribution in the national emergency consisted of 
evading service, and stirring up strife which prolonged the 
War, and sowed the seeds of the present dissension. Yet men 
with such a record, remembered by thousands who helped 
rather than hindered, have the audacity to-day to use war- 
like terms which they should be ashamed to utter. Mr, 
MacDonald says: ‘ the war will go on,’ and Mr. Cook estab- 
lishes his preposterous ‘ general council of war.’ What is 
to be the result of this fresh activity ? A travelling circus, 
headed by its proprietor in cap and bells, may be vastly enter- 
taining, but the clown’s cudgel is mischievously weighted. 
One thing is certain—the leopard has not changed his spots; 
now, as then, the consequences will fall upon others. Even as 
Mr. Cook, when he had the chance of his life of being useful, 
cried: ‘Take my brother, take my mother, but for God’s 
sake don’t take me,’ so, at this present moment, and in the 
weeks to come if his ‘ campaign’ meets with any temporary 
success, it will be the miners and other workers, and their 
respective families who must suffer, until at last a peace of 
exhaustion comes, in which no ‘indemnity’ can be extracted 
from anyone.” 


Poetry 
Elegiac 


MicnaAet and I were gathering 

Fir-cones at brisk September fall, 
Boiling and seething all above us 

The woodlands bellowed, squall on squall, 
The wind, like any buxom lad 
Unprisoned from his nursery, 

Ran daftly everywhithcr bowling 

Huge clouds for hoops about the sky. 
Sleek as a robin, gay as fire, 

Went Michael the adventurer ; 

They leaped, they Jaughed—the wind and Michael, 
They pelted me with cones of fir. 


Now through the woodlands the spent year 

Her flags of treaty has unfurled, 

Billowing snow that washes colour 

And sound and motion off the world. 

Frozen o’crhead the white clouds are 

Like water-lilies ice has sealed 

Beneath a lily pond in slumber, 

Imaginel there, but unrevealed. 

The boughs sleep out their snowy trance, 

Bereaved not, who ean dream of May 

And green reveillé : mine a December 

That no Maytide will melt away. 

O wind, keep shut your cold pinched lips ; 

Silence is fairest requiem 

For woodland things that once were lovely, 

Now Michael lies in earth with them, 
Ceci Day Lewis. 
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“MY EARLY LIFE” 


By the EX-GERMAN EMPEROR 


(Full Copyright reserved by the Spectator.) 


[Neat week we shall publish the eighth supplement to the Spectator concluding this autobiography of the ex-German 


Emperor. ¢ 
Great Britain only in the SpecTatror. 

{Last week's instalment contained the conclusion of Chapter 
XIX, describing the author's visit to Russia in 1886, and giving 
avery full account of a bear-hunt on the estate of Prince Anton 
Radziwill, at which the author shot his first bear. The primitive 
conditions of peasant life, under which only the _fitlest survived, 
were also illustrated. In Chapter XX the author dealt at length 
with “ the Battenburg Affair and its Sequel,” and related Prince 
Alexander's antecedents and explaining why his 
projected marriage with Princess Victeria of Prussia was 
abandoned and why the author joined Prince Bismarck and the 
old Emperor in opposing the wishes of his mother and Queen 
Victoria, who strongly favoured the alliance. Chapter XX also 
narrated the meeting of the German and Austrian Emperors at 
Gastein in 1886 and the author's mission to Russia to promote a 
rapprochement ; his meeting and conversation with Tsar Alexander 
III at Brest-Litovsk ; and his reconciliation on his return with 
his father, who now resented being passed over by the Emperor 
and Bismarck.] 


career, 


CuarpreR XX (continued). 
THE BATTENBERG AFFAIR AND ITS SEQUEL 
In spite of all Bismarck’s efforts, the relations of Russia 
with Germany became decidedly worse. It had been of no 
avail that in the Bulgarian crisis Germany had exercised the 
most powerful self-restraint, had greatly disillusioned Austria- 
Hungary, and had even offered to give the Tsar a free hand 
in the Balkans and the Straits. The seed sown at the Berlin 
Congress was springing up, and Russian dissatisfaction was 
turning with time more and more against the * honest broker.” 


INCREASED TENSION wWiTH RussIA. 

Only a few months after my visit to Brest-Litovsk, which 
had undoubtedly relaxed the tension between Russia and 
Germany, there came fresh complaints from Russia that she 
did not receive enough support for her Balkan policy from 
Germany, which had regard only for Austria-Hungary. In 
Russia the idea of a war against Austria-Hungary and Germany 
became more and more acceptable. In the year 1887 the Pan- 
Slav agitation had reached its highwater-mark. Dérouléde, 
the French apostle of revanche, was féted in St. Petersburg 
with irymense applause, and given a strikingly cordial reception 
at Nizhni-Novgorod. On the other hand, Russian generals 
and Grand Dukes made speeches in Paris attacking Germany ; 
the Grand Duke Nicholas, for instanee, in replying to a toast 
ona French steamer, alluded openly to a forthcoming Franco- 
Russian war against Germany. Not in the letter, but in fact, 
the Franco-Russian alliance had already been concluded. In 
consequence of what was happening in Bulgaria, Russia con- 
centrated great masses of troops on the Austro-Hungarian 
and Prussian frontiers. Furthermore, the Tsar 
ukase directed against Germany, by which all foreigners, 
ie., Germans, were forbidden to acquire real property in 
Russia. Prince Bismarck replied by forbidding the 
bank to lend money on Russian securities, a measure which 
had undoubtedly the most fatal consequences, since he thereby 
closed the Germany money market to Russia and so drove 
her into the arms of France. The atmosphere was so charged 
with tension that at any moment the rifles might have gone 
off of themselves. 

And this situation had arisen in spite of the fact that 
Bismarck, after the definite collapse of the Three Emperors’ 
Alliance concluded in 1881, had in June, 1887, concluded 
with the Tsar the Re-insurance Treaty which later on became 
50 famous! There was never the slightest chance that the 
existence of this treaty would in itself have prevented a war 
between Russia and Germany, or that, if at that moment a 
war had broken out with France, it would have guaranteed to us 
the neutrality of Russia. I have, myself, no doubt but that 
the value of this treaty has been in many respects greatly 


issued a 


tcichs. 





The series, containing the most interesting and important portions of 
Later in the year the book will be published in full by Messrs. Methuen.| 


“ My Eariy Life,” is appearing in 


over-estimated, and that it had no significance save as a 
device of the great Chancellor to assist him in his complicated 
game of juggling with the five balls 

The Tsar was also at that time personally much annoyed 
and very angry with Germany, by whom he believed himself 
to have been tricked. This was due to the so-called Bulgarian 
After the definite abdication of Prince Alexander 
of Battenberg in September, 1886, the Bulgarians had elected 
as their Prince, in July, 1887, Prince Ferdinand of Coburg, 
in spite of the opposition of Russia, which wished to establish 
a Russian general as regent in Sofia. Once more, in the effort 
not to give offence to Russia, Germany did not recognize the 
Prince. But forged letters had been placed into the hands of 
the Tsar, from which it appeared that Bismarck had secretly 
promoted the Coburg candidature, and had assured the Prince 
of German support in the future. 


forgeries. 


Vistr tro BERLIN, AND TEMPORARY 
DETENTE. 


Tut Tsar's 


Such was the highly tense situation when, in November, the 
Tsar, on his homeward journey from Denmark, arrived in 
Berlin with his consort and the heir to the throne. 

I travelled as far as Wittenberg to meet the Emperor and 
Empress, while the official reception in Berlin was held at the 
Lehrte Railway Station. The feeling between their Russian 
Majesties and my relations was not very cordial, for the 
gencral political tension between the two countries had trans- 
ferred itself to personal relations also. It is significant, too, 
that the Tsar refused to take up his quarters in the Palace, but 
stayed as usual at the Russian Embassy. 

Here, in the afternoon, Bismarck had a long conversation 
with the Emperor Alexander, and had no difficulty in 
explaining to him the nature of the Bulgarian forgeries. The 
Tsar also expressed himself later as much pleased that the 
misunderstanding had been removed, but this friendly mood 
did not last long. 

In connexion with this visit of the Tsar there is still to be 
mentioned an incident which occurred at table. 
the seats at table, Prince Bismarck was not placed opposite 
the Tsar, his usual position as Imperial Chancellor, but, in 
accordance with his princely rank, on the so-called “ blood- 


In arranging 


side ” among the royalties, where the Tsar could not see him, 
3ismarek was much excited by this arrangement, and, indeed, 
it is impossible to know whether it would not have been a 
good thing if Bismarck had had the possibility of talking to 
ihe Tsar during dinner. 

The enlightenment of the Tsar by Prine: 
relaxation of the tension between Russia and Germany had, 
The Pan-Slav 


* Bismarck and the 





as I have already remarked, no lasting effect. 
flood rose higher and higher, the ery for revanche grew ever 
louder, and the rumours that a Franco-Russian Alliance had 
already been concluded became more and more consistent. 
There was, in addition, evi 
masses of Russian troops o: 


nee of the movement of large 
Polish-Prussian frontier. 


Mo.urKe’s Rerorr ann hb SMARCK’S WARNING. 


In the middie of December my grandfather commanded 
Vield-Marshal Moltke to draw up a report on the war on two 
fronts, a war which to all appearance was imminent. In 
addition to Count Waldersee, who was then Quartermaster- 
General, General von Albedyll, and the Minister of War, 
Bronsart von Scheliendorff, I, too, had to be present when the 
report was presented. My grandfather began by saying a 
good deal about the traditional relations between Russia and 
Germany, his views being dominated by the memories of his 
youth and by the good terms on which he had been wiih his 
nephew, the murdered Tsar Alexander II. After Moltke had 


delivered a masterly report, the Emperor sanctioned the 
a 


resolution to trazefer troops to the east and, above all, to 
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press on the building of the castern network of railways, which 
had been neglected. The latter measures demanded much 
time and large expenditure, especially as the projects for the 
great railway bridges over the Vistula and the Nogat had to 
be put through against the strong opposition of the Ministry 
of Public Works. Since the railway authorities judged 
matters from a purely economic and financial point of view, 
they had little liking for any other expenditure, and least of 
all for that founded on the wishes of the military. The 
measures ordered by the Emperor William were only fully 
~arried out during the reign of his grandson ; only under bim 
did the easiern provinces obtain the railways so pressingly 
necessary for their opening-up. In this respect it is instructive 
to compare the Kast Prussian Railways of 1888 with the 
railway maps of 1913. There can be no doubt but that, with 
the old network, a great part of the eastern provinees would 
have been lost in 1914. 

As the threats on the patt of the Russians continued un- 
diminished, Prince Bismarck decided to pay them back in 
kind ; cn February 3rd, 1888, as a loud warning-signal, the 
Treaty of Aliiance of 1879 between Germany and Austria- 
Hungary was published in the German Reichsanzeiger and 
the Wiener Abcndpost. ‘Three days later the Prince delivered 
in the Reichstag that mighty speech, in which he gave an 
historical exposition of the relations between Germany and 
Russia, and ended with the imperishable words: ‘We 
Germans fear God, but nothing else in the world !” 

The impression made by this specch, to which with my 
wife I listened from the gallery, was immense. Jn the House 


itself the enthusiasm was general. The speech was also 
understood on the other side of the black-white-and-red 


frontier posts. 

It shows, however, very clearly in what direction the 
relations between Russia and Germany had developed at the 
end of my grandfather's reien. 


Cuarrer XXI 
THE TRAGEDY OF THE CROWN PRINCE 


The tragic events of the year 1888 already cast their shadow 
on the preceding year. The incurable illness of the Crown 
Prinee began. 

In January, 1887, a lasting hoarseness became disquietingly 
noticeable in my father, which he at first ascribed to his 
frequent colds ; it was only when it would not leave him that 
he began to have doubts. At the beginning of March, Pro- 
fessor Gerhardt, of Berlin, undertook the treatment of the 
disease, which he diagnosed as a polypous thickening of the 
‘edge of the vocal cords, Thereupon there began for my poor 
father daily tortures, as Professor Gerhardt attempted to 
remove the swelling by means of red-hot wire and tweezers. 
On the occasion of my grandfather's ninetieth birthday, which 
imposed on my father many duties as his representative, these 
operations were intermitted for cight days, but were then 
resumed for ten days more. On April 13th my father went to 
Kms, in order to try the cure there. When he returned, on 
May 13th, Gerhardt had to report that this had been useless, 
and that the swelling had considerably incieased. 


Srerecrauists Cauiep Ix, 


Professor Gerhardt and Dr. Wegner, my father’s body- 
physician, now advised the calling in of « surgeon, and the 
choice fell on Councillor von Bergmann, of Berlin. A con- 
sultation now took place, at which von Bergmann and Ger- 
hardt already expressed their suspicion of cancer, and the 
former proposed external laryngotomy. All three doctors, 
however. advised that a laryngologist of reputation should 
be called into consultation, in order to obtain a confirmation 
of the diagnosis. 
were mentioned it was unanimously decided to choose the 
English larvngolovist, Dr. Morell Mechkenzie, who had been 
proposed by Dr. Wegner. A few days later there was another 
consultation, at which, in addition to the doctors mentioned 
and Dr. von Lauer and Dr. Schrader, the Berlin Professor 
Tobold was present by command of my grandfather. As 
Tobold also pronounced the disease to be cancer, the doctors 
decided on an operation for the removal, not of the whole 


Of the three foreign specialists whose names 


—, 


larynx, but of the diseased portion of the vocal cords. Accord. 
ing to the doctors, the only injurious effect of the operation 
would be roughness and hearseness of the voice, which in yiey 
of the severe suffering otherwise involved would have to pe 
put up with. My father gave his consent, and my mother 
also agreed, and I lay stress upon the fact that it was with her 
active support that preparations were made for performing 
the operation on the morning of May 21st in the New Palace. 

Cancer is well known to be a treacherous disease, which 
often wastes the patient away for a long time before its presence 
is recognized, and when it is recognized it is generally too late, 
It is otherwise with affections of the breast or throat, which 
are often recognized in time and operated on with good effect, 
My father’s case was therefore in no wise to be regarded ag 
hopeless. Gerhardt declared, in the official report which wag 
later drawn up, ‘ No statistics can reproduce the whole 
probability, which existed in this case, of a permanent im. 
provement. For in no case has the disease been recognized 
so early, I might say, in the germ. The constitution of the 
exalted patient was as strong as can be imagined. All means 
of assistance were at command.” Bergmann gave the follow. 
ing judgment: ** The operation which we proposed was not 
more dangerous than an ordinary tracheotomy (incision of the 
Jarynx) which, according to our diagnosis, the Crown Prince 
would in any case have had to undergo sooner or later. We 
therefore proposed nothing but what for him was now inevi- 
table.” 


Tue Decisive INTERVENTION OF SiR MorELL MACKenzip, 

The decisive interference of the Englishman, Mackenzie 
on the evening before the day fixed for the operation had the 
most disastrous consequences. As the result of an 
examination, which took place immediately upon his arrival, 
he declared that it was not a question of cancer, but of a 
polypous or fibromatous swelling which could be removed, 
without any operation, in from six to eight weeks by a cure 
which he would prescribe ; only the Prince, * like any other 
mortal,” must come to his clinic for treatment. The recovery 
of my father’s voice, ** so that he would be able to command 
an Army Corps at a review,” he represented as absolutely 
certain. He strongly opposed the operation planned by the 
German doctors. 

Can my sick father and my mother, who trembled for the 
life of her husband, be blamed if, in view of such decided 
expressions of opinion on the part of a distinguished specialist, 
they believed and trusted him and decided for the safe method? 
This was to do even more than the operation, which would 
involve lasting hoarseness! It is another question whether 
the Englishman really pronounced his diagnosis in good faith. 
I am convinced that this was not the case. It is not only that 
he was a laryngological authority to whom a diagnosis so 
mistaken can hardly be credited, but the haste with which, 
without waiting for the result of his treatment, he was out not 
only after money, but also after the English aristocracy, tells 
against him, too. But the decisive proof is that, on the 
journey back to England after the death of my father, he 
admitted that his only reason for not diagnosing the disease 
as cancer was that the poor Crown Prince should not be 
declared incapable of assuming the government ! 


My VEHEMENT OPPOSITION. 


When one considers that, if the English doctor had not 
intervened, my father would in all human probability have 
been saved, one will understand how it was that I took every 
opportunity of opposing the most violent resistance to this 
ostrich policy. That my mother could not free herself from 
the Englishman's authority, even when the facts had become 
fully clear to everyone else, had the worst possible effect upon. 
my relations with her. There is no object in trying to draw 
the veil of oblivion over these things, which were dragged 
eagerly into the light and have for the most part been distorted 
to serve particular ends. 

{It was Mackenzie's fault that the second decisive mistake 
was made. The Englishman recommended my father to go 


to the Isle of Wight, the mild climate of which was considered 
to be favourable to the cure of affections of the larynx, while 
the German physicians opposed this on the ground that climate 
has no influence on swellings of the larynx, whether malignant 
or not. So my poor father set out on the long journeys, from 
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which he was to return only as a dying Kinperor, and the disease 
was allowed to run its fateful course undisturbed. The medical 
treatment by Mackenzie and his representatives during this 
time did nothing to alter this. As I have already mentioned, 
jn June, 1887, my father took part in the Jubilee celebrations 
jn London, arousing a storm of enthusiasm among the public 
there; they did not suspect that he was now able to speak 
only in a scarcely audible whisper. 


TREATMENT. 

Of course. neither the * in the Isle ef Wight nor that 
in the Scottish Highlands. where my father went in August, 
could stop the disease. When this failed, the growths increased, 
and the patient's general condition grew worse, Mackenzic 
could think of nothing better than to chase him from country 
In the Highlands the 


Par.cre OF MACKENZIE’S 


cure ~~ 


to country and from place to place. 
autumn air was too cold, so at the beginning of September 
mv father had to go Toblach in the Pustertal. Owing to 
its high altitude, this place proved unsuitable, and so at the 
end of September there was a migration to Venice. Since 
the city of the lagoons also brought no improvement, the 
journey was continued at the beginning of October to Baveno 
on the Lago Maggiore, until finally the last stage was reached 
at Sun Remo at the beginning of November. The voice now 
failed completely. Mackenzie meanwhile, during the whole 
time since his first appearance in Berlin, had known how to 
secure the support, not only of the English, but of certain 
sections of the Berlin Press. It was continuously trumpeted 
abroad in the world that he had saved the life of the Crown 
Prince by preserving him from an operation ** dangerous to 
life: whereas the German doctors understood 
With his help. it seemed, the Crown Prince was on the way to 


nothing. 


a complete cure. 


In Baveno, on 18th October, we celebrated father’s 
Jast birthday all the children except my sister Charlotte 


had driven over for this day and delighted their father by 


my 


playing the piano. singing, and performing little plays and 
charades. The villa in which my parents had taken up their 
residence lay in a beautiful large park full of southern vegeta- 
tion. with a most enchanting view of the lake. 

I found my father looking comparatively hale and cheerful. 
Tcould not, however. share the fateful optimism of my parents 
mother 
only resulted in my incurring her severe displeasure. In her 
touching devotion to my father she wanted to keep away 
from herself and him, convinced as they were by Mackenzic’s 
promises. all doubts as to the treatanent when once it had 


as to his condition, but my representations to my 


been accepted as right. Truly those were heavy times, and 


not least so for me. 


ALARMING NEWS FROM SAN Remo. MAcCKENZIE’S ADMISSIONS, 


My father had scaree reached San Remo when an alarming 
telegram from Mackenzie was received in Berlin : suspicious 
symptoms had suddenly made their appearance, and he con- 
sidered it to call other doctors into consultation. 
If Mackenzie thus expressed himself, the matter must be very 


NECESSATY 


serious, 

My resolution was at once taken. T begged my grandfather 
for permission to go to San Remo, in order at last to clear the 
matter up, and both the Emperor and Prince Bismarck 
approved my project. My grandfather commanded me to 
bring back an official report of the physicians, and for this 
purpose to take with me the well-known laryngologist 
Dr. Moritz Schmidt, of Frankfurt on the Main. I was 
to commission him to draw up a report to him, the Emperor, 
on the consultation of the doctors to be held. In addition 
to Dr. Schmidt, the distinguished throat specialist Professor 
Sehrétter, of Vienna, and Dr. Krause, of Berlin, were, at 
Mackenzie's request, also sent. 

When, on the evening of Sth November, I entered the Villa 
Zirio, wonderfully situated on the Mediterranean amid a grove 
of olives, my arrival gave little pleasure to my mother. She 
was doubtless afraid that the house of cards on which she had 
set her life’s hope would now come tumbling down. Standing 
at the foot of the stairs, I had to allow the flood of her re- 
proaches to pass over me, and to hear her decided refusal 
to allow me to see my father ; I was at once to travel on to 
Rome. For, strange enough, it had come to be believed that 





I had been sent to Rome in order to carry the Order of the 
Black Eagle to the King. My father’s condition, in my mother’s 
opinion, gave no cause whatever for alarm, but the stony 
expression of her face, utterly different from what it had been 
at Baveno—proof enough of the hard struggle between her 
iron will and her growing anxiety—gave the lie to what her 
lips uttered, and fell like a crushing weight upon my heart, 
Then I heard a rustling at the top of the stairs, looked up, 
and saw my father smiling a weleome to me. I rushed up 
the and with infinite emotion we held each other 
embraced, while in low whispers he expressed his joy at my 
visit. During the heavy days that followed we came in spirit 
very close to one another. 


stairs, 


The Villa Zirio stood on the slope of the mountain above 
the great Riviera road, only imperfectly concealed by a wall 
and by olive trees and palms: in comparison with the park 
of Bayeno the garden was but two 
rooms in the Hotel Victoria, which stood immediately on the 


small. I was assigned 


high-road, obliquely opposite the villa; terrace and garden 
looked over the sea. The hotel was pretty full, and a large 
number of reporters of all nationalities made their presence 
felt in a most disagreeable fashion by their pushful curiosity 
and their The majority of them consisted of 


Mackenzie’s creatures ! 


spying. 


Tus Farag Verpicr. 


[ had now to concern myself with earrving out the Emperor's 
command, After the doctors had undertaken a first examina- 
tion, [ summoned them to a preliminary and then to a final 
consultation. TI called their attention to the fact that their 
opinions would have an official significance and would there- 
fore have to be placed on record ; I then called upon them, in 
order of seniority, to give the verdict. The first to speak was 
Mackenzie, and not a little to my astonishment he pronounced 
definitely that my father was suffering from cancer of the 
larynx and would be dead in cighteen months’ time. The 
other physicians agreed with this plain opinion, and declared 
that the effect of even the complete removal of the larynx 
would now be doubtful, so that the decision must be left to 
the Crown Prince ; Dr. Krause alone guarded his verdict to 
any important extent. Hercupon, I put the question, how 
long the evil must have been present in order to have reached 
its actual high degree of development, and received the answer 
at least six months. I thought that Mackenzie would die of 
shame, but his face, which T was watching narrowly, showed 
no trace of emotion. 

After the opinion of the doctors had been placed on reeord, 
Professor Schrétter was commissioned by his colleagues to 
report the result of the consultations to my father. We 
children were not present at this terrible revelation, it would 
have taxed our strength too high; only my mother stood 
beside her beloved husband at this heavy hour. My father 
took his sentence of death —for such it like a 
standing upright and looking the doctors firmly in the face. 
Then, completely unperturbed, he thanked them for all the 
trouble they had taken on his behalf. In view of the doubts 
as to the success of the proposed operation, he 


Was hero, 


expressed 
refused in a written statement to have it performed. Our dear 
Chief Staff Physician Schrader, who had been with us at 
Cannes in 1869 as body physician, overcome by so much 
tragedy and greatness of soul, broke out into convulsive 
sobbing. When, after the departure of the doctors, we children, 
shaken to the depths of our being, came to our father, we 
were no longer masters of ourselves, and dissolved in tears. 
It was he who, with the calm cheerfulness of his soul, sought to 
But on the evening of this fateful 
** And so I suppose I must set 


comfort and set 
day he entered in his diary : 
my house in order.” 


us up. 


My poor mother showed «a wonderful self-control. Only 
when walking with her once along the dusty Riviera road, 
followed and spied upon by the curious, did I experience a 
sudden collapse of the control which she had maintained with 
all the energy of her nature, Holding tightly to my arm, it 
was only after a considerable time that she again became 
mistress of herself. 

Touching, too, was the care with which the valets Schulze 
and Vieke attended their sick master. Both entered my 
service after his death, and it was only during iy residence 
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in Holland that I lost these faithful men through death, 
They are not forgotten. 


My AprornTMENT AS THE Esrrron’s REPRESENTATIVE. 


When, on my homeward journey, I reached Basel, Rog- 
genbach, who was in great anxicty about my father, suddenly 
entered my section of the train. From the outset it had 
been Roggenbach in particular who had displayed a very 
clear vision as to my father’s condition and had not allowed 
himself to be deceived by the Engiish charlatan. And so it 
was of no avail when I gave a guarded answer t6é his inquiries 
as to the state of my father’s illness by quoting the formula 
agreed upon at San Remo; weeping, he replied that he knew 
well how matters lay. He then spoke for a long time with me 
bout the difficult case into which our Fatherland was falling : 
the Emperor ninety years old and at that time very infirm, 
the heir to the throne hopelessly face to face with death. As 
things stood, I must face them firmly, and hold myself ready 
to shoulder the burden of government within a measurable 
time. We spoke then more particularly of the relations of 
the Emperor with the Princes of the Confederation, which 
might easily lead to difficuities were the crown to pass to a 
comparatively young heir. He urged me, therefore, at once 
to prepare a proclamation to the Princes, to be issued in the 
event of my taking over the government, in which I should 
define my own and their positions and the relations of both to 
each other ; if the emergency were to arise suddenly, it would 
be too late. As is well known, the fact that I acted on this 
suggestion drew down upon me the displeasure of Bismarck, 
to whom I had in all loyalty submitted my draft. 

Now that the official verdict had made the condition of my 
poor father perfectly clear, Bismarck thought it necessary, in 
view of the patently increasing frailty of the venerable 
Emperor, shown by repeated attacks of weakness, to charge 
me with the duty of acting as his representative. The 
Military Cabinet, especially, urged that the Emperor should 
he relieved of the numerous signatures necessary, in order 
that business might not be delayed. My grandfather signed 
the order on November 17th. It ran as follows :— 

tu view of the vicissitudes of my health, which compel me 
temporarily to abstain from all business, and in view of the illness 
of my son, the Crown Prince, 1 authorize your Royal Highness, 
in all eases in which 1 shall believe myself to need a representative 
in the current business of government and particularly in the 
signing of orders, to act as such representative, without there 
being any need in particular cases for any special order applicable 
to cach separate case. 

William. 
To Vrince William, Royal Highness. 


v. Bismarck. 


My Faruer’s ResenrMenr AGAINST BISMARCK. 


It is thus clear that this representation was only of subor- 
dinate importance, and that, so far as all weighty affairs were 
concerned, it would only become effective in such cases as 
the Emperor himself might be unable to deal with; for the 
rest, it was confined to the signing of the orders of the civil 
and military Cabinets, that is to say, of officers’ commissions, 
appointments to official posts and formalities generally, 
always with the superseription : ** By command of the All- 
Highest.” It did not mean that any power had been given 
me to influence affairs of State. Moreover, the death of the 
Emperor would at once have put an end to my functions as his 
representative, as the whole governing power would then pass 
automatically to the Crown Prince. This order, therefore, 
was not preliminary to any alteration of the succession ; 
in fact, was any such alteration ever mooted. 

On the following day the order making me the Emperor's 
representative was communicated to me, and it w: 
same time notified to all the German Courts, though it was 
not published till March 8th, 1888. I learned, however, that 
neither the Ministry of State nor my father had been informed 
beforehand of the step about to be taken. I therefore at 
once went to the Chancellor and begged that my father should 
In my presence he thereupon gave 
an official intimation to be sent, and also pro- 
Krom home T also wrote 


nor, 





be immediately informed. 
the order for 
mised me to write a personal letter. 
to my father, and specially expressed the wish that the order 


have to he into effect. I 


might never put entrusted my 
letter to my brother Henry, who was about to go to San Reme. 
This order, however, once more imperiled the cordial 





relations so recently established with my father. For he 
had scarce begun to read my letter when he became violently 
excited and burst out into bitter complaints against the 
Chancellor and me, as not even an official intimation haq 
been sent to him. When my brother represented to him that 
he surely must have received Prince Bismarck’s letter, it 
turned out that this had been kept back from him with the 
idea of sparing his feelings. The affair was now cleared up, 
it is true ; but it left my father, whose illness naturally made 
him irritable, in a mood of ill-humour out of all proportion to 
the importance of its cause. Owing to such misunderstand- 
ings I had often enough to put up with a good deal of un. 
pleasantness in my parental house, 


Tue “ WaLpreRsEE ASSEMBLY.” 


In the very same month, which had already provided me 
with so many soul-shattering experiences, a new affliction 
was prepared for me by a well-meant action which was con- 
ceived as a work of purest charity. As I have already said, 
the deeply religious Countess Waldersee was on very intimate 
terms with my wife. In pursuit of her manifold charitable 
efforts she took occasion to persuade my wife also to interest 
herself in the bodily and spiritual needs of the people of the 
Berlin suburbs, and to support the very active Berlin “ City 
Mission.” 

In order to awaken in society, for the most part ignorant of 
the condition of the poor, a living interest in the efforts of the 
City Mission, a meeting was arranged, at the end of November, 
1887, in the house of Count Waldersee, in the presence of a 
circle of invited guests, including people belonging to all the 
political parties. On this occasion the well-known Court- 
Chaplain Stécker gave, as the result of his experiences in 
connexion with the City Mission, a harrowing account of the 
misery in the suburbs of Berlin, while I myself said a few 
words in favour of the cultivation of the Christian-social 
spirit. Out of this meeting the Press hostile to me manu- 
factured the so-called *‘* Waldersee Assembly,” and_ over- 
whelmed the Count, and especially my wife and me, with 
unmeasured insinuations, slanders and attacks. Tt was painful 
to me that in this case, which had nothing to do with politics, 
Prince Bismarck took the side of my opponents. The letters 
which on this oceasion I exchanged with the Chancellor have 
already become known. Immediately after his return to 
Berlin, too, a reconciliation took place ; neither this affair 
nor the proceedings connected with the projected proclamation 
to the Princes left any * resentment,” as Prince Bismarck 
seemed to assume. 

In spite of all opposition and all intrigues, the money for 
the City Mission was raised, so that it became possible to give 
generous assistance to the poor of Berlin. The support given 
to the City Mission led to the foundation of the Evangelical 
Chureh Aid Association, which, under the direction of the 
admirable Steward of the Household, Baron von Mirbach, did 
imperishable service in the domain of church and chapel 
building. Not only the outward our good 
cause, but also, above all, the numerous touching letters of 
thanks received from working-class circles were a fair reward 
for the annoyances we had suffered. 


suecess of 


(To be concluded.) 


[The next and last instalment describes, in the continuation of 
Chapter NX, the author's second visit to San Remo in March, 
1889, afler the operation of tracheotomy had been performed on 
his father ; the rapid and distressing progress of the disease ; 
and the death of the old Emperor a few days after the author's 
return to Berlin. In Chapter XXII, “* The ninety-nine days,” 
he relates the brief and tragic reign of the Emperor Frederick 
III, after his removal from San Remo to Charlottenburg, empha 
sizing the contrast between his mental vigour and physical wealk- 
ness. The narrative dwells on the journalisite intrigues against 
the German doctors and the difficulty which the author found 
the visit of Queen Victoria; 
the marviage of his brother Prince Henry; his father’s dei 
to duty and his naval and military reforms ; his last and only 
revicw of his troops as Emperor; and his last journey by water 
from Charlottenburg to Potsdam. 
moving account of the scenes at his deathbed and his release from 
his long and heroically borne suffering on June 15th, 1889.1 


in obtaining access lo his father ; 
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SPORT 





A HUNTING DIARY. xy N. W. APPERLEY. Fdited and with an Introduction by E. D. 


Cuminc. The late Captain Apperley was a persistent sportsman, as becomes the grandson of the 
celebrated sporting writer “ Nimrod.” Never a man of large means, he yet managed to breed and 
4 


maintain a pack of foxhounds, which won him great fame and provided an astonishing record of 
sport. Iilustrated. 15/- net 
ro np ’ 

DAYS ON THE HILL. gy AN Op STALKER. Edited and with an Introduction 
by Ertc Parker. Every sportsman will delight in this volume, which is full of the lore of the deer 
forest told with an authenticity and raciness which few books of the kind achieve. ‘The illustrations 
are mostly from photographs by Mr, Frank Wallace, himself a deerstalker of repute. 15/- net 


COUNTRYSIDE 





eee tr 


PHY 


THE CHANGING FACE OF ENGLAND. By ANTHONY COLLETY. ~The 


Author’s knowledge of Britain is extraordinarily close and wide, and there is really no aspect of the 
effect of natural changes of our shores, forests, marshes, fens and hills, which is not covered in this 


book, Illustrated. 10/6 xe 


SIOLOGY 





THE FUNCTIONS OF THE BODY. 3, v. H. MovrRAM, Author of “ Food and the 


| 


Family,” Professor of Physiology in the University of London. Designed for the public which desires 

to know what is material in regard to the action and functions of the body. 

* Fills the need for a straightforward outline of physiological facts."—Times Educational Supplement. 
Many diagrams and illustrations. 7/6 net 


INTERNATIONAL POLITICS 





THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS AT WORK. © 3, p. NOEL BAKER, Cassel Professor 
of International Relations in the University of London. 
“Written so that a child may understand it and a student of international affairs profit by it.”"— 
Spectator. “ The non-specialist reader will find here a sure initiation into world politics." —Manchester 
Guardian. 3/6 nel 
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THIRTY YEARS IN THE PUBLIC SERVICE: An Industrial Retrospect. 
By ROSE E. SQUIRE, O.B.E., Late Deputy Principal Lady Inspector of Factories and Principal in 
the Home Office. With an Introduction by Sir Epwaro Trove, K.C.B., K.B.E. One of the first 
women appointed to the Inspectorate and the first woman Principal in the Home Office, Miss Squire 
has had a unique experience of the application of Factory Acts over thirty years, and of the some- 
times almost incredible conditions they were designed to remed Her book will be of deep interest 


to all concerned with the history of labour in Great 


Britain a Ireland. 7/6 net 


FICTION 











THE CHICKEN-WAGON FAMILY. gy parry BENEFIELD. Though the setting of 
this tale is American, the love story of adorable Addie Fippa: a little French girl in New York, 
and Jim Pickett rings true on any side of the world. It is lavish in ! yur, and tender in its pathos, 
Mr. Benefield has written a modern novel in the tracditioa of Ba: and De Morgan. 7/6 net 

THE CHILDREN OF THE BETRAYER. By FVELYN SMITH. 

“Miss Smith writes with much knowledge and conviction, and the Highland setting is the most 
admirable part of the story.”"—Manchester Guardian. * Miss Smith does well. She is exalted without 
being inhuman, and can make an incident thrilling.” —Observer \ distinctive novel.”"—Liwer pool Post. 
7/6 net 
NISBETS’ GREAT NEW PRIZI STOR , Rr)" « 
PEDRO OF THE BLACK DEATH 
By C. M. BENNETI 

Of the ma stori sent in to compete for the p ‘ oa , \ : | : es 

best. It is a book after the heart of every boy who | spark = Jes a al 
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Se 


ass By PETER HASTINGS & 


hs 


[3 
pn Crown 8vyo. Cloth 7s. Od, net i 
Re The Winning Novel in Holden’s Novel Competition ve) 


To quote from one of the reports :—‘ Rome of the later Casars—post Augustan Rome—is realised and portrayed 
with remarkable certainty, fullness and richness. The author’s knowledge of the period is unerring, and his 
English is good, smooth, direct, yet restrained ; his sense of style admirable, The construction of the book is excel- 
lent, it is all-of-a-piece, a whole. The tale develops easily, naturally; there is no forcing apparent anywhere. The 
effect achieved is achieved without conscious effort.” 

“ T feel able to prophesy a bright future for it.” 


DUST ON THE WIND NEIGHBOURS 


By C. A. NICHOLSON 5) By CLAUDE HOUGHTON 


(Author of “ The Dancer’s Cat,” ete.) = . ” 

Crown 8vo. Cloth 7s. Od. net &} Crown 8vo. Cloth 7s. Od. net 
_— — . - - - v - ° . . . « + 
The subtlety, the distinction of style and gift for ay, A novel of uncommon force and distinction, exhibit- 
characterisation, claimed for this author by many ‘“% ing what in contemporary fiction is a most 
le: a, critics, are conspicuous in “‘ Dust on the phenomenon—the vnion of dramatic power 
Wind,” her latest and greatest. lyrical feeling. 

SE “GOOD—BETTER—BEST” (33 

Kes Be 

oy Ae 

ees ‘ ms 

bier | By J. A. T. LLOYD PSs 

Fs ~ (Author of “ Eros ”’) a 

= Crown 8yo. Cloth 7s. Od. net ps 


Tn this study of modern life Laurence Briscoe, a criminologist, becomes at once an illustration and a victim + 
own theory—that under certain conditions a quite ordinary and well-meaning man may become a murderer. 


TOPPER : HERE & OTHERWHERE 


An Improbable Adventure By VERNON KNOWLES 


Pas (Author of “ The Street of Queer Houses 
j “eu/ Iilustrations by Raven Keene 
By THORNE SMITH Se, «= Large Crown 8vo. Cloth 7s. Od 
Crown 8&vo. Cloth 7s. 6d. net 4 This is a second volume of fantastic tales by Vi 
é*) Knowles, whose “The Street of Queer Hous: 
One of the most hilarious books of recent years. “<4 attracted wide appreciation. Mr. Knowles 
The astounding tale of Cosmo Topper, who in an wizard who can convince vou that an insignifi 
innocent moment made friends with certain dis- bookshop may be the entrance to an_ hilar 
reputable persons from another world, adventure, 
THIS IMPASSIONED ONLOOKER, _ By BRiciT PATMORE 
Small Crown 8vo. Cloth 5s. net 
Three long stories by a new writer, Their theme, the oldest in the world, is handled with a quite unique origi: . 
rorcee nd ihtlety 
ay. r 
CONFESSIONS OF AN ACTOR, _ By JOHN BARRYMORE 
Demy 8vo. Cloth With 32 pp. Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net 
These “Confessions” are not at all what one night expect from famiharity with stage reminiscences. The; 2 
highly unconventi onal. There is an amount of stage interest, with any number of good stories of the theatre, 
T HE - EVOLU | ION OF WOMAN, By ©. W. JOHNSON, C.M.G. 
ras \ Svo. ( ‘loth S.. Od. net 
ble, compact, and adnurably decumented statement of the social and legal status of woman from the earlicst 
iti 
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Sacrament 


Grey is the earth, 
And the sky is grey: 
Is it the break 
Or the close of day ? 
From each curling bud 
And branch's tip, 
I hear the dew's 
Thin bell-like drip. 
Could April be 
More grey ? or I 
More weary of doubts 
That never fly ? 
But see! a kingcup 
I have found : 
The land seems lit 
For miles around, 


And brimful of 
The coming-sweet— 
All for a kingeup 
Down at my feet. 
I kneel and take it 
In my hands, 
Half-believing 
It understands. 
How suddenly radiant 
On my eyes 
Are the grey earth 
And the grey skies. 


And hark! across 
The hills I hear 
A Sanctus bell 
Ringing clear. 
One... two... three, 
1 hear it chime, 
Till the meadows tingle 
With its rhyme. 
They have shut their eyes 
On the lifted Host. 
Their hearts are filled 
With the Holy Ghost. 
And I out here 
In the dove-grey grass, 
Where the dews rustle 
Like wings that pass, 
Have clasped my fingers 
Round the cup 
Of a little flower : 
{ have lifted it up. 
And all the fragrance 
Of the Spring 
Seems gathered to 
My heart: I sing. 
I am so brimmed 
With the coming-sweet— 
And all for a kingeup 
Down at my feet! 


C. Henry Warren. 


Statecraft and Strategy 


Soldiers and Staiesmen, 1914-1918. By Field-Marshal Sir 
W. Robertson. (2 vols. Cassell. 50s.) 
Sir Witt1amM Rorervrson was the chief military adviser of 
His Majesty's Government during the Great War for a far 
longer period than any other ollicer. Of the five Generals 
who held that position, he and Sir Archibald Murray are the 
only survivors, and Sir Archibald was Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff only for a few months. There is, therefore, no 
one who can speak to us with like authority on the military side 
of the relations between soldiers and statesmen in war. 
General Ludendorff, who held 2 corresponding position in 
Germany for about the same pr riod as Sir William Robertson, 
has given us in considerable detail the story of his quarrels 
with the German Chancellors, and attributes Germany's 
failure largely to the fact that the German soldiers had not 
sufficient power. In fact he requires a military dictatorship 
as the one effective solution of the problem of the conduct of 
modern war. Sir William Robertson’s solution is entirely 
different. 


* Regarded as a general proposition, there can be no question, 
but, with us, whatever may be the case with other countri the 
supreme control in war must be civil, and since no department of 
State should be allowed to wage war on its own account, a= was too 


freguently permitted in 1914-15, there must be within the Govern 
ment machinery a central point of union from which authority can 
be exercised over all de partments alike. That point must be the 


Cabinet, or such portion of it as may be determined, or the Prime 
Minister himself, this latter probably being the best stem of the 
thr A Minister of Defence, whatever his value may be in pea 


time, has no place in the organization ot the Covernment for War 


Sir William Robertson's ideal is then a political dictatorship, 


but one of which the functions are determined and the organ- 
ization is prepared before war comes. 

As long as war remains a possibility we owe it to our 
successors to help them to avoid the mistakes which we made 
in the Great War. The technical issues may be left to the 
professionals to thrash out, and there is much to be said in 
favour of proceeding slowly in drawing conclusions from them. 
The developments of applied science are constantly changing 
the conditions, and the weapons of 1918 may in a few years be 
out of date. We cannot afford to-day to waste a penny in 
applying premature conclusions. But Sir William Robertson 
shows us clearly in these pages that we suffered great losses 
both in life and in treasure because we had not thought out 
and prepared the machinery for the conduct of war, and he 
tells us that we can prepare such machinery for future use, 
if required, without spending a penny. 

No one, whether minister, soldier or sailor, had perceived 
before the Great War came the necessity of having in Londoa 


n great General tleadquarters of the Empire, with the Prime 


Minister as its chiet, and for that omission Sir William 
Robertson throws as mitch blame upon the soldiers and the 
sailors as he does upon the ministers We began in August, 
1914, by determining our toitial strategy at a Council of War, 
at which a number of persons were present who could have no 
respoustbitity. for ¢ ( ing the advice which thev tendered 
This body was assembled ad hoc aad disappeared as soon as it 
had formed a plan ‘\ continued to encourage or permit 
uv number of atithorities to have a Hnger in the | 

It thus ¢ at {ot 194 that w the & elary 
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of State for War was aiming at decisive results on the Western 
Front, the First Lord of the Admiralty was advocating the seizure 
of the Dardanelles and Constantinople ; The Secretary of State for 
India and the Indian Government were conducting a campaign in 
Mesopotamia; the Secretary of State for the Colonies was con- 
cerned with operations in various parts of Africa; and the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was impressing upon his Cabinet colleagues 
the strategical advantages to be gained by transterving the main 
British military effort trom the Western front te the Balkan Penin- 
sula and Syria. A more deplorable state of affairs can surely never 
have existed in the conduct of any war.” 

In December, 1915, Sir William Robertson was made 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff by Mr. Asquith. Before 
accepting that high oflice he explained in a memorandum 
addressed to Lord Kitchener his plan for the organization of a 
great General Headquarters at the seat of government. Briefly 
his scheme was that the supreme directing authority for the 
conduct of the War should be the War Council—or War 
Cabinet as it later became; that the War Cabinet should 
select and dismiss its military adviser, but should receive all 
advice on military operations only through him; that the 
military adviser should translate the policy and instructions 
of the War Cabinet into orders to the Commanders-in-Chief 
in the field without the intervention of the Army Council or 
of the Secretary of State for War. This plan was accepted 
by Mr. Asquith and by Lord Kitchener, and led to a great 
improvement in the dispatch of the business of conducting 
the War. The organization of the War Office was put ona 
war basis, the campaigns conducted by the India and Colonial 
Oiflices were gradually brought under the control of the War 
Otlice to the great advantage particularly of the campaign in 
Mesopotamia, and the War Cabinet was supplied with regular 
and timely advice. In these two volumes Sir William Robert- 
son gives us the actual advice which he gave to the Government 
and the reasons for that advice ; the reader can therefore judge 
for himself as to its wisdom ; it is of great interest to anyone 
who desires to know how we were governed during the War, 
and will be of even greater interest to the historian. But the 
important thing for the future of our country is not whether 
Sir Williams advice was good or bad, but whether his system 
was right or wrong. 

Mr. Lloyd George never liked the system, though he did not 
until near the end feel strong enough to change it. He 
therefore devoted his great political skill to manoeuvring out 
of its provisions and this was the prime cause of the friction 
between himself and Sie William Robertson. Of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s tenure of the office of Secretary of State for War 
after the death of Lord Kitchener, Sir William says : 

ife displayed but little sympathy towards the various 
Cormimanders-in-Chief with the exception of General Maude, the 
only General who could yet produce a decisive victory, and he 
listened with sceptical impatience to my explanations of the 


es 
ee 





difficulties with which these officers had to contend. He preferred 
his own strategical ideas to those of the General Staff, and of adminis, 
trative work, which seemed to bore him, he left as much as pogsih|g 
to be done by the Under Secretary of State, Lord Derby. He Was 
in fact, so much occupied with political activities, especially during 
the two or three weeks which preceded Mr. Asquith’s resignation’ 
as to devote considerably less than undivided attention to tig 
alfairs of the Army.” 

When Mr. Lloyd George became Prime Minister he began 
by bringing to an Allied Conference in Rome a plan for traps. 
ferring British troops to Italy to overthrow Austria, of whieh 
his military adviser had no cognizance. Before that play 
could be considered in detail he had switched off to an enthusi. 
astic support of General Nivelle’s scheme for a great attack 
on the Western Front. He negotiated with the French 
Government for placing the British Army in France under 
Gencral Nivelle again without the knowledge of his military 
advisers, and though he did not get rid of Sir William until 
February, 1918, he persistently endeavoured to obtain othe, 
military advice that he might choose between two or more 
opinions. All this Sir William maintains is 
principle :— 

“ The function of the civil chief, the Prime Minister, is to appoint 
the naval and military chiefs, avoiding like the plague all idea of 
balancing suspected inefficiency in those officers by seeking a second 
opinion from others. If they fail to retain his confidence they 
should be replaced not supplemented by those who have it.” 


The reason is that advice which does not with it 
responsibility for action is in war almost always mischie- 
vous :— 


wrong in 


-aITy 


‘“ It is further the business of the civil chief to formulate policy ; 
to call for military plans to be made to suit the necessary variations 
of policy ; and to ensure that the policy laid down and the means 
for carrying it out are kept in harmony. But it is no part ofa 
Minister's duty to frame military plans for himself, as was some. 
times done during the last War, and once a plan has been approved 
Ministers should think twice before interfering with its execution. 
... As to the military chief—the professional advisor of the 
Cabinet—he should realize that, owing to the extensive ramifications 
of modern war into the life of the nation, the days are gone for 
ever when on the outbreak of hostilities, Ministers handed over 
almost entire control of military operations to the military authori- 
ties and afterwards withdrew from the stage until the time arrived 
to negotiate terms of peace. The real headquarters of armies in 
these days are to be found not in the field abroad, but at the seat of 
Government.” 

Mutatis mutandis, this is the method of Pitt in the Seven 
Years’ War. If Pitt and Sir William Robertson are righit, 
then we should prepare in peace an organization for govern- 
ment in war. If Mr. Lloyd George was right then his methods 
should be perfected and crystalized for future use. If we 
come to no opinion on these vital matters, then on our heads 
will be the consequent loss of life and treasure. 

FREDERICK MAURIcE. 


Some Indian Books 


India Bond or Free? By Annie Besant. (Putnam. 7s. 6d.) 
India Under Lord Eilenborough. Edited by Sir Algernon Law. 
(John Murray. 10s. 6d.) 
The Indian Outiook. By W. E. 8. Holland. 
Press. 2s. 6d.) 

Dr. Besant says she proposes to prove in this little book that 
England found the Indian people free, prosperous and _ rich, 
and has reduced them to terrible poverty. In two hundred and 
sixteen pages she does not produce evidence in support of this 
proposition sufficient to hang a dog upon it. Like other super- 
ficial observers, she confuses the magnificence of Courts with 
the the people. In the 
Pelsaert, prepared about 1626 for the Dutch East India 
Company — we quote a Dutchman because an English authority 
would be regarded as suspect— there is unimpeachable testi- 
mony to the conditions which preceded the establishment 
of British authority. °° The life of the people can be depicted 
or accurately described only as the home of stark want and 
the dwelling place of bitter woe.” In another passage Dr. 
Besant declares that invasions of foreigners, before the coming 
of the British, had mostly becn followed by their settling down 
in the country and becoming Indians, or by their retirement. 
At the time when these pages were written the political 
spokesman for the Mohammedan community asserted that 
Moslems felt more at home in Islamic States outside India 


(Edinburgh House 


prosperity of 


Remonstrantie of 


than in India itself. Dr. Besant has two useful causes to 
plead—the importance of the village, and the splendours of 
the historic past. These causes will not be helped by this 
collection of half truths and non-truths eked out by extracts 
from her speeches and writings. 

The popular conception of Lord Ellenborough’s Governor- 
Generalship is that he issued a flamboyant proclamation on the 
restoration of the suppesed Gates of Somnath, and was 
vacillating and irresolute when faced by the consequences of 
the disastrous retreat from Kabul. This selection from his 
papers and despatches disproves both. They show that a deep 
political purpose lay behind the restoration of the Gates, 
which was quite unaffected by their genuineness or the reverse; 
and that his directions to the soldiers in Afghanistan had the 
full approval of the Duke of Wellington. Lord Ellen- 
borough’s offending was that he was in advance of his time in 
proposing the vesting of the governance of India in the Crown, 
and in setting his face like flint against the patronage of the 
Directors. 

Mr. Holland’s survey of the Indian situation is from the 


missionary standpoint; it is frank, courageous and well 
informed. What it lacks is an adequate study of the 
economie forces at work, especially since the War. But 


whilst Mr. Holland is blunt in stating the disadvantages which 
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MAORI SYMBOLISM 


The Origin, Migration, and Culture of the New Zealand Maori 


By ETTIE A. ROUT, With 32 plates and 18 text illustrations. Royal 8vo, 21/- net. 


Preface by Sir ARBUTHNOT LANE, C.B., M.S 
Compiled from material supplied by Hohepa Te Rake, an Arawa noble, this eee surveys Maori civilization from 
the inside. Sir Arbuthnot Lane, in his long Preface, calls the book “one of the most valuable reports ever prepared 
regarding the natural mode of life of mankind.” Full sections are devoted to Health and Race Culture, to Social 
Organization, and to Agriculture and Building. 





The XV Joys of Marriage. Translated from the A View of Sierra Leone. py F.W.H.MIGEOD. 
old French by RICHARD ALDINGTON, with an Intro- Describes a six-months’ journey through Sierra Leone, and 
duction. One of the very last and most amusing anti- : : ir he er ae “ghee 

feminine attacks of the Middle Ages, shrewd, naif, (in the second part) gives a detailed description of the 
realistic and ironical. 7/6 net. civilization of the Mende people. Jilustrated. 31/6 net. 
The Death of Ivan the Terrible: A Drama in Mono-Alu Folklore: <A Study of Papuan and 
Verse. of ono K. TOLSTOI, Translated into verse Melanesian Culture as seen in their Folktales and Lan- 
by ALFREI HAYES. The second volume of Count guages. By Gc WHEELER. Full of the most curious 


Tolstoi’s great historical trilogy. The first volume, ‘Czar 


, ; . rm ; a ! : sisal aa) ‘eam AS 
Feodor Ivannovitch,” was recently published. The third tales and folklore, this volume is also a valuable con 








play is in preparation. Each, 5/- net. tribution to Oceanic denen 21/- net 
By CYRIL HUGHES HARTMANN. With 12 plates. Demy 8vo, 12/6 net. 


The story of the varied career of Hortense Mancini, the most beautiful of Cardinal Mazarin’s nieces, is here told in full, 
her girlhood at the Court of Louis XIV, her unfortunate marriage and subsequent flight, her adventures in Italy and 
Savoy, and her coming in 1675 to the Court of Charles II. The book makes a worthy pendant to the author’s recent 
“La Belle Stuart.” 





The English Poor in XVIII Century. py A Nineteenth-Century Teacher: John Henry 
DOROTHY MARSHALL, Ph.D. “Is likely to be the Bridges. By SUSAN LIVEING. “ A beautiful book about 
standard work on the subject for a long time, and as the career of a man of conspicuously beautiful character.’ 
such will be welcomed by all students of Unemployment —Sunday Times. “A vivid picture of a Puritan house- 
and Poor Law Reform.”—Outlook. With 8 plaies. 12/6 net hold a century ago.”—Sunday Times. 10/6 net. 
The Scourge of Europe. By PROFESSOR L. V. After-Dinner Philosophy. By C. E. M. JOAD and 
4 = — 2 oe a = hs wl JOHN STRACHEY. Preface by J. C. STOBART, 
i Sly OE See Se Sn. See ee Eee Director of Education, B.B.C. These debates, which were 


He is always clear and definite. The last part is inter- 


esting; it contains the history of public debts from the recently broadcast, turned out to be so great a success 








Middle Ages to the present time.”—Manchesier Guardian. that their issue in book form was clearly demanded. 
10/6 net. 3/6 nel. 
By MARY STURT, M.A,, and E. C. OAKDEN, M.A. Crown 8vo, 7/6 net. 


‘This admirable handbook is intended for students in training colleges The authors have considered the needs of 
young learners, writing clearly and simply. But their work seems likely to prove valuable to a wide class of older 


readers. This is a text-book in the best sense: there is nothing dry or academic about it; on the contrary, it is full of 
fresh and vigorous life, and will be a pleasure to any intelligent reader.”"—Times Literary Supplement. 





The Life of Gotama the Buddha. By E. H. The Early English Tobacco Trade. By C. M. 


BREWSTER. Introduction by C, A. F, RHYS DAVIDS, MacINNES. “In many ways an ideal historian, he has 
D.Litt. This is a consecutive life of the Buddha com- marshalled his vast array of facts with consummate ease. 
piled exclusively from the Pale Canon. 10/6 net. It is a fascinating record.”—Outlook. With 8 plates, 7/6 net. 
The Secret Tradition in Alchemy. By A. E. The Economic Revolution in British West 
WAITE, author of ‘ Lamps of Western Mysticism.” Africa. By ALLAN McPHEE, Ph.D. Fills an im- 


‘There is no man writing to-day on occult subjects who 
has the gracious s¢ holarship and masterly erudition of 
Mr. Waite. Here he is holding in review the long and 
very curious story of alchemical research.”—Sunday Times. valuable market for British goods. 12/6 net. 


portant gap in our knowledge of the economic development 
of the Empire. West Africa is annually becoming a more 





HEALTH, WEALTH, AND POPULATION, 1760-1815 


By M. C. BUER, B.Sc.(Econ.), ete. Demy 8vo, 10/6 net. 
“A very excellent and useful book, an indispensable companion study to The Town Labourer and The Rise of Modern 
Industry.”—New Statesman. “A comprehensive and detailed study, which it would be difficult to praise too highly, so 
packed is it with matter, so cogent is its argument, so clear and flowing its narrative.”—Outlook. 





ROUTLEDGE tf KEGAN PAUL 
Broadway House, 68-74 Carter Lane, London, E.C. 4 
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flow from foreign government in India, he does not help us 
to see how full self-government can be established under 
present conditions without shattering the bases of authority. 
That is the light for which we are all seeking. 
StanLey REED. 
The Changing East. By J. A. S 
Leaves from a Viceroy’s Notebook. 
of Kedleston. (Macmillans. 28s.) 
Babur, Diarist and Despot. By 8S. M. Edwards. (Philpot. 6s.) 
Studies in Indian Fainting. By Nananal Chainanpal Mehta. 
(Teraporevala. Bombay. Rs. 56.) 

Mr. Spender’s The Changing East is undoubiedly an im- 
portant volume, and he wins one’s heart by wishing “ that a 
much larger number of serious English people would make it 
an object to go to India at least once in their lives and endea- 
vour to enter into the lives and thought of the people.” 
Instead, “‘ one sees the massed battalions of winter tourists 
descending on India and darting through the country with 
searcely a side-glance at its people and institutions.” 

But one wonders whether even the patient scrutiny of the 
author is enough to pierce to the hidden heart of India ? 
Mr. Spender met all kinds and conditions of men, and he 
spoke with them all with insight, sympathy, and great journal- 
istic consciousness of the material points at issue, but, «las ! 
what he says of his meeting with Mr. Ghandi may be taken as 
true of his contact with the spiritual life of Ghandi’s country : 
“Nothing could have been more friendly than his welcome 
and our parting, but I bore away the impression of a mind 
working on a plane with which I could not establish contact.” 
It is no small thing, at any rate, that Mr. Spender realizes this. 
He displays little of the arrogance of some of our philosophers 
before the posterity of the writers of the Upanishads. Yet 
perhaps Count Keyserling and Sister Nivedita are alone 
among Western authors able to convey something of the 
mystical quality of the East to our minds. Mr. Spender has 
intuition and capacity, but he is no teller of the Unseen. 
One cannot blame him, indeed one must congratulate him on 
his account of the political and social life of India to-day. 
That is not the true India, but it is at any rate the India with 
which we are immediately and practically concerned in our 
democratic experiment. 

Of Egypt Mr. Spender writes with a wide and intimate 
knowledge : what he says of that country, and, indeed, of all 
the East where British interests are concerned, will do much to 
encourage men of good will of every creed and colour. 

A great journalist was lost in the late Lord Curzon: every 
page of his posthumous volume contains some vivid picture or 
delightful story. There is tremendous vitality and joy of life 
in these pages and a startling but wholly delightful descent 
from that aloofness that surrounded his official life. 

For instance, he tells us that from his windows on Carlton 
IIouse Terrace he sees grooms exercising horses in the wake 
of a detachment of Guards in order that at the Trooping of 
the Colour “these animals might not betray their more 
eminent riders.’ The sight reminds him of an incident in 
distant Korea and also of a Viceroy (one of the author's pre- 
decessors), who, ‘“* when holding the New Year's parade on the 
Maidan in Calcutta was already in his position, mounted, 
and in full sight of the enormous crowd, when the 
rattle of the feu de joie running along the long line 
of troops, caused his steed to start; off fell his topé 
and was caught by the strap round his neck. and in this 
absurd plight he was carried at full gallop across the parade 
ground until arrested by the ‘ thin red line of ‘eroes* on the 
far side.” The book is full of such vivid sketches, it teems also 
with a quiet fun which sometimes broadens to an after-dinner 
story such as this: 


nder. (Cassell. 10s. 6d.) 
By The Marquess Curzon 


“Sometimes the universal Anglo-Indian custom of condensing 
composite titles into initials (for instance the Agent to the Governor- 
General became A.G.G.) operates as a snare, for on one occasion a 
vory popular political officer, on returning from leave to the State 
to which he was accredited, found the Welcome extended to him on 
a triumphal arch expressed in the following abbreviated form : 

Let us give a big W.C. 
To our popular A.G,G.!” 

The author had a correspondent, he tells us, who applied 
to him among other adjectives the following: orpulent, 
predominant, refulgent, sapient, mellifluous, complaisant, 
superfine and delicious-hearted, and described himself as 
“ anxiously awaiting like a peacock that is longing for drops of 


oe 





rain, to receive his kingdom from the so-called just and benign 
British Government.” 

There is an excellent chapter on the “Cradle of Polo,* 
showing Lord Curzon’s wide and varied and very human’ 
knowledge, but had he been able to revise the proofs he would 
not have written ‘‘ Meadowbank ” for Meadow Brook. Such’ 
slips are few; one could forgive a hundred of them for glorious 
descriptions—unsurpassed I venture to think in travel books,. 
and equalled only by the best of Kinglake and Treves— 
such as that in the chapter beginning * Most perfect and most 
graceful among the ruins of Samarkund is the cluster of 
mosques and mausoleums that bear the name of Shah Zindeh, 
the Living King. Their walls and groined ceilings are stil] 
aglow with the pageantry of the ancient titles, ultramarine 
and sapphire and orange and puce.” In the words of the 
literary executors ‘‘ we commend these travel sketches for 
their charm, their gaiety, their information and their style. . ,, 
They give to the reader a delightful portrait of the author, a 
man of wide sympathies, of subtle perceptions, of genial 
humour.” The frontispiece is the last portrait taken of Lord 
Curzon on his way to a Cabinet meeting, and shows the man 
as he really was, and not as some of us believed him to be, who 
same only into contact with the Viceroy at a Simla levée, 
or at the presentation of cups after a polo tournament. 

There are few more fascinating figures in history than that 
virile and versatile descendant of Tamerlane, Babur, the 
Tiger, who conquered India, wrote excellent poetry, swam 
every river he met on his marches, and discussed philosophy: 
with the first Guru of the Sikhs. Mr. Edwards’ little book 
gives a very sympathetic and amusing sketch of the man. 
While not palliating his bibulous propensities in middle life, 
he brings out clearly the great renunciation that occurred 
before the fateful battle of Delhi, when he gathered his noble- 
men and soldiers before his tent on the plain of Panipat, 
foreswore intoxicants for ever, and made a pyramid of the 
flagons and feasting vessels of his army. ‘* All who come to 
the feast of life,” said he, *‘ must drink the cup of death,” and 
the courage with which he accepted that draught is well 
known. He came to his son Humayum’s sickbed, and 
perambulating round it thrice, cried out, **O God, if a life 
may be exchanged for a life, I who am Babur give my life and 
my being for Humayum.” As he spoke he felt Humayum’s 
fever grip him, and he knew that his prayer was answered. 
He left his son cured and himself died. There is nothing 
original in Mr. Edwards’ book, but a great deal that has never 
been better told. We would have to go back to Miss Gabrielle 
Festing’s When Kings Rode to Delhi for as picturesque a 
narrative of the Moghuls. 

One of the most interesting pictures in Mr. N. C. Mehta's 
really fascinating book of Moghul and Hindu paintings is the 
Jain pictorial epistle, lent to him by Muni Jinvijayaji of the 
Gujarat Vidyapith, which describes (as it actually was, and 
not as Jehangir’s Court artists would have it be) an Imperial 
Moghul Durbar at Agra. There is a European in one of the 
pictures (“a rather pathetic figure,” Mr. Mehta says) in red 
trousers and a_ broad-brimmed hat. Who was he? A 
Jesuit ? A follower of Sir Thomas Roe? An _ itinerant 
Florentine mason? We shall never know. 

There is much in Mr. Mehta’s book which is quite new to 
me—Abul Hasan’s masterly and delicate trotting bullocks, 
for instance, which is one of the finest and freest of all the 
miniatures I have seen, and a later painting (of Shahjehan’s 
school), depicting a pious conclave in the Himalayas. All 
amateurs of Moghul painting who saw Messrs. Kuchnel and 
Goetz’s reproductions of the Jehangir school will weleome 
Mr. Mehta’s contribution to their knowledge of a fascinating 
period of Oriental art. 

¥.-¥. B. 
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Notice. —LORD KNUTSFORD’S reminiscences | CRAVEN CRAVEN 
entitled IN BLACK & WHITE will be ready HOUSE 
on Wednesday, November 3rd, at all Booksellers } | by HOUSE 
and Libraries. 
——— - - —— Cc By PATRICK HAMIL TON. 
—s ; ry . -_ Spectator: “ Delightful ly human, 
NEW NOVELS. 7s. 6d. net. 7/6 net. full of good nature and fine obser: f 
. } vali a ser ak r amiito to be 
THE MELLBRIDGE MYSTERY con ae on ag a maste rls ; 
: 1 I ’ 4” owed Ris 1 giv usure to all 
4 detective novel told with more regard for both hterary” a | PATRICK who lov . very buuntan y wel 
comn yn satin than are most of its clas E ‘ y | FIAPHILION wn 
A SEA-CHANGE otal - 
By EigUT. ne ARK BE ane TT, R.N.R. r 
IE SS YOUNG YOUNG 
THE ‘UNINVITED By DOROTHEA PAIRSRIDGE BALTOLA 
is a novel W vhic -h combines an exciting story with a charming MALCOLM 
of English li 
a E. M. Forster's famous novel - 
A PASSAGE TO INDIA ; is now included in the UN1roRM By GEGRGE BLAKE. ' 
Eprrion of his works. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. | 
ELEVENTH LARGE IMPRESSION. : “Not since Mr. 
H. Cc. Ww Ns forth Kipps and | george 
SHEPHERD EASTON’S DAUGHTER Ae, Ge te oo, | 
By MARY J. H. SKRINI h stor ‘$0 fu il of homan nature ‘ a 
3s. Gd, net i presented with ten & nals he nour, close etc ete 
A POPULAR ACCOUNT OF THE THREE EXPEDITIONS f HIGH 
THE EPIC OF MOUNT EVEREST Gn | 
By SIR FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND, K.C.S.L, K.C.LE. Ks SILVER SILVER 
With Illustrations. 7s. 6d, net. i 
‘This popular account in one volume is based on the explorers’ MG Anthony 
iginal narratives, and has been written at the request of the aon e 
Mount Evy st Ce ymmittee. i e Lah ANTHONY} Ric HARDSON. 
- att Liverpool Posi: “* High Silver’ 
* | is uncommonly well done, and in it 
AMONG THE KARA-KORUM GLACIERS os Mi Richard ace, ‘Wit tia One oem 
By JENNY VISSER-HOOFT. With contributions by ¢/6 “ ha,> ort a” alanc 1 ie or eel 
Fr’. C. VISSER. Se f f auth i 
With illustrations and 1 21s. net. [Nox GENERAL 
THE RIDDLE. ‘OF ‘THE Le gon GORGES FALLODON PAPERS 
By CAPT. F. KINGDON W ARD |) 
uthor of ** toman oO ut Vit * etc. With illustra- | 
PP psn: Yeo OR gall f Plant-Hunting, re ee By LORD GREY OF FALLODON. With wood- 
ACROSS THREE OCEANS By CONOR O'BRIEN || cuts by ROBERT GIBBINGS. 10/6 net. 
— ee yaehe Seviran, Wis eee ae Bi aan Se SORTER APRICANS 
VEW" IMPRESSION. By SARAH GERTRE DE MILLIN. 7/6 net 
THE RAINBOW oe By REGINALD FARRER [| Review of Review ‘s ‘Mrs. Millin in this has produced 
Pm wn ua e } One of ihe cleverest bool ot o1 ue ration on South 
sesh teseninmandct es . } Africa. It is as holdis ‘ Jef our reneratio 
FIFTY-TWO YEARS A POLICEMAN | ~-| A GREAT NIECE’S JOURNALS 
# WE Being Exiracts from the Journals of FANNY 
By SIR WESsAme NOTT:- BON R ANNE BURNEY (Mrs. Wood) from 1830-1842. 
lately Commissioner of Police of the City of London and §)| Edited with a preface and notes by MARGARET 
formerly Head Constable of Liverpool and Chief Constable of [| a ROLT. 8 Mlustrations in collotype. 21/- net. 
Leeds. One Vol. Iilustrated. 18s. net. 9 | Saturday Reviex We owe a de iebt of gratitude to Mis 
ne Rott | for ed liti in th hef i extra fro t 
! ot! 
MY ARMY LIFE | roe 
A W UL TSHIRE PARSON AND HIS 
By Lt.-Gen. The EARL OF DUNDONALD | 
With Illustrations. 1 Vol. 21s, net. FRIENDS The Correspondence of WILLIAM 
1 Dundonald was the officer who led the final advance into LISLE BOWLES. Together with four hitherto 
Lady mith. and } his accou is of the battles of — = Bo yen unidentified reviews by COLERIDGE. Edited by 
part in the battle of Abu Klea § nd the Nile Exp dition for. the rclief GARLAND GREE} ee 10,6 net. 
don, aily Telearaph: © TI volume may be said to hav 
---—. a hath literary and historical t for Mr. G ats er ha 
} a high, responsil s ‘ 1 editor's du 1 ha 
ON WRITING AND WRITERS fulfilled them loyally.” 
By the late SIR WALTER RALEIGH — res ; ; aeniieanrs 
tyle,”” “ W a isworth, ‘ etc. 6s. net. [Nor 10, THE \ ICAR OF W AR EFIELD 
LEAVES OF HELLAS : By OLIVER GOLDSMITH. With 24 designs in 
pects of Greck Literature. colour by THOMAS ROWLANDSON, and aun 
By J. MARSHALL MACGREGOR introductory essay by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 
in Greek in the University of London. 12s, 6d. net. (Edition limited to 1.000 copies.) 31/6 net. 
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ee ee THE FRANCISCANS IN ENGLAND 
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Curing Consumption 


By David Masters, with an 


How to Conquer Consumption. 
Bruce-Porter, K.B.E., C.M.G. 


Introduction by Sir Bruce 

(Lane. 6s.) 
WE are perpetually ravaged and destroyed, in almost fabulous 
numbers, by the dread disease called tuberculosis, 
cially in the form of consumption. The death-roll in the 
British Isles approaches a thousand a week. The disease is 
not quite so deadly as it used to be, but no prospect of its 
effective reduction is held out on any lines at present pursued. 
Sanatorium treatment costs more than a million pounds a 
year in this country alone, and the results are pitiful. That 
sum is, of course, a tiny fraction of the total cost of tuber- 
culosis. Further diminution of this disease will be trivial on 
our present lines. In an intelligent and civilized community, 
armed with the scientific knowledge of to-day, this disease 
would be unknown. Its existence amongst us is a seandal 
and a reproach. ‘The damage done by the War to life and 
health and property was transient and almost trivial com- 
pared with the incessant mad waste and ruin spread by this 
entirely preventable and curable disease. Official, profes- 
sional and popular complacency with existing methods are 
odious in the face of the facts. 

Mr. David Masters has written a brave and powerful and 
admirably informed book, to tell us how to conquer consump- 
tion, and Sir Bruce Bruce-Porter, a most distinguished 
physician, has done a brave and useful deed in writing an 
introduction to this book wherein a layman undertakes a task 
for which not one medical man in ten thousand is as well- 
qualified as he. For Mr. Masters has been to see and learn for 
himself, at such places as the clinics of Dr. Rollier at Leysin, 
and the laboratories of M. Spahlinger, near Geneva. He has 
watched, noted, and returned later and watched and noted 
further, and I, for one, who have done likewise at those places, 
pay homage to his assiduity and acumen in studying with no 
less thoroughness several other parts of the subject which are 
by no means familiar to me. The book goes into its place 
with dozens of others on the same subject in my library, for 
it collates and digests and teaches the meaning of much work 
which is not so much as mentioned in any of the others. 

My prime purpose in this brief review is to persuade the 
publie to read a very necessary book which everyone should 
read, and by which indeed everyone must sooner or later be 
affected, if we are really to abolish tuberculosis. Of course, 
we are not all agreed upon every detail. Mr. Masters knows 
well that certain of his opinions are based upon balance of 
contradictory evidence, and not all will judge as he does. But 
in one matter of importance second to none, the work of 


espe- 


Essays and 
New Tales by Tolstoy 


Stories and Dramas. By Leo N. ‘Tolstoy. Hitherto unpublished. 
(Dent. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Ilene are twelve odds and ends plays, short stories, a prose 
poem. Late gatherings we expect to be poor and thin; but 
over all of these Tolstoy's genius is impressed. They have less 
finish than much of Tolstoy, and even less depth. What 
matter ? It is a suflicient delight to enter again the country 
of his gigantic vision. 

Tolstoy wrote the first story in the book when he was 
twenty-two. It professes to be no more than the account of a 
typical “ yesterday ” in his life. But how heaven and earth 
fall into his story! He shows an immense acuteness of the 
senses, a perpetual bright interest in the people around him, 
the incidents that happen, the very objects that he passes. 
And, at the same time, he is watching himself, recording his 
embarrassments, his quickenings of the pulse, his naive 
egotisms. Even when he lies down to sleep the day is by no 
means over. He watches himself, like some heroie scientist 
of the mind, to see by what stages he falls asleep; how 
intellect fades and fantasy is loosed ; how “ the consciousness 
of the body falls asleep last of the three.” | 


M. Spahiinger, Mr. Masters boldly and thoroughly takes sides, 
and I, for one, agree with him in toto, and with Sir Bruce 
Bruce-Porter, who says, of this superb work, ‘‘ Mr. Masters’ 
account of the work of Henry Spahlinger is the best I haye 
seen. ... I hope the account of Henry Spahlinger’s work 
may stir the hearts of those who have the means to help, so 
that this remedy may be brought within reach of the poor 
folk who are dying in thousands.” Having just returned 
from a further visit to the unique laboratories at Carouge, [ 
take this opportunity of repeating, with renewed conviction, 
the argument put forward here last year, and I particularly 
urge the public to read the detailed, lucid, fascinating and 
touching chapter to which Sir Bruce Bruce-Porter refers. One 
hears of efforts made in this country to support this work, 
which is being carried on under conditions of financial distress 
solely caused by the long-continued generosity of M. Spah.- 
linger. All honour to Mrs. Reseoe Brunner of Northwich 
and to Sir Alfred Mond~— acting on the knowledge conveyed 
to him by his medical officers when he was Minister of Health 
~—who are seeking to make this unapproached means of cure 
and prevention available for the millions who need and will 
need it in this country.* 


It would convey a wrong impression if I were to omit 
reference to the careful chapters in which our author dis- 
cusses, for instance, Dreyer’s “ diaplytes,” most deplorably 
boomed here, with official support, at a moment when there 
was a chance that Spahlinger’s real discovery might have been 
made available ; Koch's various tuberculins ; the gold cure 
or * Sanocrysin,” from Denmark ; artificial pneumothorax, 
and so on. The chapter of practical advice to consumptives 
is the best I have ever read and should be memorized by all 
patients. ‘ No fool was ever cured of consumption” is an 
old saying, full of vital and terrible truth. 

My space is gone, unfortunately, with my task little more 
than begun. Mr. Masters, discussing sunlight, accepts my 
term, * diseases of darkness,” of which tuberculosis is first and 
But, in a higher sense, there is a much worse disease, 
begetter of all the rest. As Shakespeare wrote, ** There is no 
darkness but ignorance.” Here I hail the shining light in 
this book, and wish it God-speed, with healing in its wings. 


worst. 


CRUSADER. 





* There still remain a few copies of an authoritative document on 
methods and results, with many illustrations, backed by leaders in 
the hospital and medical world ; and it will be sent freely to any 
seriously concerned reader who will write to Mr. David Masters, 


23 Goldhurst Terrace, N.W. 3. 


Belles Lettres 


It is astonishingly the same Tolstoy as the old and famous 
writer we know best. At twenty-two he is already keeping an 
honest diary of his faults, analysing them, cataloguing them, 
writing an index so that he can refer to them at will. And 
already he is finding that his diary does nothing to reduce 
their number :— 

“Are the faults, the petty errors, which you enter in your 
* journal’ the only things that are hindering you from becoming 
virtuous ? Have you no great vices ? Why, you are only deceiving 
yourself; you are only playing the coward. Daily the multitude 
of your faults is increasing, and all the time there is no lasting 
correction, no real progress.’? 

Still more typical of him is his remark : ‘ There is not an act, 
however slight, that one can perform without at least a portion 
of oneself disapproving of one’s conduct.” 

It was exactly this over-sensitiveness of the moral conscience 
which gave Tolstoy his vast insight into other men, and his 
vast love of humanity. It can be called a morbid trait. With 
Tolstoy, however, it was never morbid; for the current of 
introspection flowed outwards again. What he discovcred 


within himself he was able to project beyond himself: it 
could act as an illumination of the motives and hearts in the 
external world. 

So, too, in The Contaminated Family, a long absurdity 
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written in the ’sixties. The play is satiric. ‘Tolstoy paints the 
disruption which occurs in a landowner’s family in a country 
district when the younger people rebel against their parents 
on the strength of a few catchwords of ‘* progress” and 
* liberation ” and “* the rights of the individual,” a few revo- 
lutionary ideas which they have caught up and muddled and 
misinterpreted. The situations are often riotously farcical ; 
but Tolstoy shows continually his tender knowledge of human 
nature. He can even bring, appropriately and movingly, an 
clement of tragedy into the drama. 


The Sitwell Technique 


All Summer in a Day. (Duckworth. 


16s.) 


By Sacheverell Sitwell. 


Mr. SACHUEVERELL Srrwewv holds it to be ‘ more valuable to 
set forth your memories when you are twenty-five than after 
you have reached seventy-five.” With the passing years the 
memory of those early days becomes less and less certain until, 
too often, it merges into a romantic haze of semi-untruth. 
Therefore, while still the memory stands out clearly in Mr. 
Sitwell’s mind, he has objectified it here in an ‘‘ autobio- 
graphical fantasia.” The experiment is not quite new, since 
Mr. Perey Lubbock has already accomplished something 
similar in his Karlham. 

What is new is Mr. Sitwell’s technique. Readers are well 
aware by now of the method of metaphor by substitution 
that has made Miss Edith Sitweli’s poetry so pungently new ; 
and it is almost the same method that her brother uses here-— 
the autumn sun is * sparrowy in voice,” the ropes of a ship's 
rigging are “* so many glass rods sparkling with blue electric 
fires,” children have ‘ groundsel or bird-seed hair,’ and a 
cactus in flower is like * a kind of vegetable unicorn with little 
howdahs carricd on the end of their horns.’ Now, con- 
sidering it is a childhood’s world that is being here re-created, 
this particular kind of metaphor is all to the good ; for it is 
just so that a child, bright of eye and single of mind, will see 
the world in which he moves. The first half of Mr. Sitwell’s 
book, in which he has attempted to distil, out of a multitude of 
memories of his early northern home, one or two memory- 
types that shall hold the essentials of them all, is, therefore, 
particularly successful. One walks in a new world as it were, 
more sharply aware, more highly sensitized. If the few people 
who stalk across these pages are more puppet-like than real 
that does not matter ; for in childhood we see men and women 
in caricature, and colour, music, and the dimpling of rain- 
drops in the mud mean more than nuances of character. Thus, 
of the ladies of that seaside town, engaged eternally at Bridge, 
Mr. Sitwell writes: ‘So plangent was the way that they 
bared their breasts to each other's arrows, that you might say 
these Amazons faced the fire like soldiers” ; whilst his two 
chapters on Colonel Fantock (whom readers of Miss Sitwell’s 
poetry will already have met) and on Miss Morgan, with little 
tight curls and face of dazzling whiteness, are amongst his 
best. 

It is in the second half of his book that Mr. Sitwell fails. 
Ile attempts to re-create a day when, later in life, he revisited 
the town of his childhood : and his method is “* to distort the 
present, so as to make it full of anecdote and mythology like 
the past.” By the time of life at which Mr. Sitwell had 
then arrived, however, a man should surely be more interested 
in the nuances of character than in the dimpling of rain- 
drops ? And yet, when he passes through the slum quarter 
of that town his only concern is to fill his mind with fantasies 
and metaphors, conceiving the hair of those miners’ children 
* in a hundred flower-shapes above that red fruit, the lips ” ; 
it does not occur to him imaginatively to share their ardours 
and endurances and so enrich his own life and theirs. The 
reader feels an exasperated sense of futility, as if he were forced 
into the company of one hypersensitive aesthetic out of all 
proportion, far too self-conscious, far too obsessed with 
studied moments of false emotion. 

Can it be that * the Sitwell technique,” born of a mind so 
cloistered that it cannot grasp, without cynicism, this worka- 
day world of grown-ups, must limit itself to the portrayal of a 

. childhood’s world 2 c, H.W, 
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Words Ancient and Modern 


Words Ancient and Modern. By Ernest Weekley, MA, 
(Murray. | 5s.) 

In the days when crudition or the appearance of it had g 
social value, a gentleman could have dined out for a weck on 
Mr. Weekley’s book. It would be very hard to imagine a 
conversation into which the skilful person could not plunge 
appropriately lugging in as a new discovery some matter 
lifted from these pages. A quotation may illustrate : 

“The use of stunning as an admirative epithet belongs to the 
age of Dickens and Thackeray. It is characteristic of the Anglo. 
Saxons that they usually express excellence or size by words 
descriptive of noise (thundering, rattling, clinking) or physical jl}. 
treatment (ripping, thumping, spanking, strapping, whopping), 
In stunning the two ideas appear to be combined. ‘ Twopence 
halfpenny,’ says the landlord, * is the price of the Genuine Stunning 
Ale.” ‘ Then,’ says I, producing the money, ‘ just draw me a glass 
of the Genuine Stunning, if you please, with a good head on it.” 
(David Copperfield, ch. xi.) 

Mr. Weekley dates his preface from University College, 
Nottingham. One feels that his students must have great 
fun, and he inspires the reader with a desire to “ chip in” (one 
of the phrases which deserve a pigeon-hole in his repository), 
This reviewer is disposed to observe that * splendid,” which 
suggests neither noise nor physical ill-treatment, has good 
vogue among Anglo-Saxons; and that Charles Napier in 
one of his early letters notes its appearance as a piece of 
semi-slang. He would remark also that Mr. Weekley neglects 
two rich sources of enlightenment on the history of English— 
first, the Irish (Mr. Weckley really ought not to write “ Gaelic 
and Irish” as if they were different languages), and secondly, 
the Anglo-Irish, which keeps so many Elizabethan pronun- 
ciations and locutions. Does he know, for instance, that 
**yon,”’ to which he devotes some pages, is always “thon” in 
parts of Ulster ; and * yonder” is * thonder*” ? But talking 
about this delightful book is too apt to take the form of 
comparing notes ; one should rather acknowledge the richness 
of its entertainment. Who would not like to be made aware 
that the French “ gentil” has three English equivalents: 
** gentle,” ** genteel’ and * jaunty “’—to which may be added 
* Gentile” from the Latin original? Who is not ready to 
admit that he has always used * surround” under a mis- 
apprehension, not knowing that it was simply ‘* suronder,” to 
flood? And soon. But there is one thing we want to know. 
Mr. Weekley says :— 

“No writer ever disinterred so many good old words as Scott. 
Some of his trouvailles have never found general acceptance ; 
others belong to Wardour St. mica’ 

Now, why Wardour Street ? Here is a suggestion. The 
writer of this notice, more than thirty years ago, used in the 
Spectator about a translator's pseudo-archaic English the 
phrase “a Wardour Street vocabulary.’ But in those days 
Wardour Street contained, or was believed to contain, much 
faked furniture; now, it is one of the few thoroughfares 
without an “antique” shop. Has a_ reviewer's chance 
coinage become current long after the metaphor ceased to 
have any justification in reality ? 


Essays and Essayists 
Events and Embroideries. By FE. V. Lucas. 
The Return to the Cabbage. By Gerald Gould. 
These Diversions : Talking. By J. B. Priestley. 
These Diversions : Reading. By Hugh Walpole. 


(Methuen. 6s.) 
(Methuen. 5s.) 

(Jarrold. 4s.) 

(Jarrold. 5s.) 
Mr. Geratp Gouin defends himself and his fellows against 
Mr. Woolf, who complains that modern essayists write too 
much : and his defence is sound. The good billiard player is 
always playing: that is a condition of his being good, no 
matter what his genius. But it is reasonable to observe that 
many modern books of essays suffer because the essayist (as 
he says) “* cuts his interest according to column.’ The sonnet 
is a good form, but it would be a dull world if poets wrote 
nothing but sonnets. The essayist has his trade to consider, 


but he need not always write for the same kind of periodical. 
One or two papers from a magazine (if there must be prior 
publication, for business reasons) should diversify the stream 
of shorter things. 


Mr. Gould's volume needs this variation 
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though his knack of neat quotation redeems much. Mr. Lucas, 
most experienced and accomplished of all in this class, varics 
his menu of reprints a good deal more. Mr. Priestley and Mr. 
Walpole are in a different category, because their essays are 
planned without regard for the necessities of a periodical ; and 
for that reason they have a better chance to please. Un- 
luckily Mr. Walpole’s book is merely a piece of autobiography, 
which only at times remembers that it set out to be an essay 
on reading. We are given at length the story of his childish 
delights, or what he considered such: ‘“* There was a gentle- 
man called Marion Crawford (is he now altogether forgotten ? 
I trust not)”’—Very kind of Mr. Walpole, but if he could witha 
dispassionate mind read, say, A Cigarette Maker's Romance, 
his anxiety might be removed. Mr. Priestley now, who 
writes on “ Talking,” is a born essayist, but perhaps 
not fully matured. He will never be a writer who can (like 
Mr. Lucas) give the stamp of style to sentences any one of 
which might apparently have been spoken by any casual 
person: but it is probable that as his books multiply they 
will reeall Stevenson’s manner less. Meanwhile, one notes 
and likes his saying that the thing “ necessary when there is 
to be real talk” is “a feeling of warm companionship.” 


— 


But in no possible conversation could Mr. Priestley talk ag 
he writes, for instance :— 


“* We belong to the talkers. Opposed to us, throughout the long 
length of the world and in all ages, is that other division cf mankinj 
the company of the silent, in whose hearts, though they may chatter 
all day long, is barbaric silence, the dumb spell of the desert and the 
jungle. Behind them they have the proverb makers and on the 
banners that float above their soundless ranks is inscribed ‘ Sileneg 
is golden.’ ” 


Very good writing. But now observe Mr. Lucas cop. 


versing :— 

‘* Whether the search for mushrooms on other people's property 
is illegal or not matters nothing to a certain Essex squire, almost the 
last of the great characters, for he takes the law into his own hands, 
I was talking with his son not long since, and he said, ‘ What do 
you think I found the Governor doing from his bedroom window this 
Shooting at people who come after the mushrooms,’ 


morning. 
“* Shooting,’ I exclaimed, all my tame conventional blood 
aroused. 


““* Yes, shooting,’ he repeated: ‘ only dust shot of course, but 
enough to frighten them. ‘The Governor wants the mushrooms for 
himself.” And thinking it over I am, against all my Socialistig 
sympathies, disposed to agree with him. If ever there is justification 
for a whiff of dust shot—yes or even grape—it is in defence of mush. 
rooms.” 


Poetry 


The Rubaiyat of W. H. Davies 


The Song of Love. By W. H. Davies. (Cape. 3s. 6d.) 
The Adventures of Johnny Walker, Tramp. By W. H. Davies. 
(Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

Titosr people who have followed with delight the development 
of Mr. Davies’ ecstatic yet ferocious genius must have noticed 
a change which has begun to show itself in the last few years. 
I think it first appeared in his long rambling poem, ‘** The Song 
of Life,” and since then it has come, like evening light, over 
the bright noontide of his joyous spirit. The critic finds some 
difliculty in defining that change. It is not the appearance 
of self-consciousness, for Mr. Davies, true artist that he is, 
But lately he has begun to 
He makes that self- 


has always been self-conscious. 
turn upon that quality, and to exploit it. 
consciousness part of his subject-matter. 

When a man does this it means that, somehow or other, the 
world outside him has changed in tone ; has become thereby 
a little more bewildering and unfamiliar. Horizons have sud- 
denly slipped back, revealing regions he had not dreamed of, 
and convulsing him in an agony of loneliness. 

Can it be that only now has Mr. Davies begun to be affected, 
in his inmost soul, by the grim experiences of his early life, 
When poverty and physical misery were his only constant 
Hitherto he has not hesitated to tell of these 


Saad bo 


He 


companions ? 
experiences, as in such poems as “ Nel! Barnes” and * 
Sleepers,” but it has always been objectively. Now, however, 
they seem to be chilling his blood. There is pain, and a gesture 
of heartbreaking pathos, in his lyrical beauty. Lovers of his 
work must see the change, and they must the more be attracted 
to this full-hearted and innocent personality. For what 
arouses love and zeal more rapidly than the spectacle of 
innocence that has been suddenly and startlingly wounded ? 
The poet, whatever the cause may be, has for the moment 

turned his back upon his old joys and inspirations. Cold 
rumours of night have come about him, and he clings to the 
closer things : domestic bliss, the marital companionship, the 
comfort of the fireside and drawn curtains. Distress ! Distress ! 
It all seems to say. And out of it grows « sense of finer man- 
hood, a more magnificent rebellion against the tyranny of 
environment. But the critic feels that this rebellion is yet to 
find expression. Here we have rather the cry of pain and the 
seeking of a fellow-mortal who will console him for this dis- 
iusionment. Like Omar, he finds that temporary oblivion in 
dreamed his few, simple, homely things : 

‘A house with curtains made of leaves, 

Hanging from every stone 
where he can sit with his young love, of whom he inas 
dreamed for many years :— 

* T thought when I was thirty years, 

My marrying time had come ; 


But in that year the girl [ love 


Was in her mother’s womb.” 





But the grim spectre will not be exorcised. At one moment 
we find him wooing it, asking it to give testimony for him ;— 
** And though my years outnumber hers 

3y thirty years all told, 
My healthy fear of death remains 
To prove I am not old.” 


Then at another moment he faces the reality :-— 
it is when Age has lost 
Imagination’s power, 

And with a feeble, active 
Can jest of his last hour.” 


* How sad 


tongue 


If we judge by the strength, passion, honesty, and beauity of 
the character which has gone to make his past work, we cannot 
doubt that over these later experiences in the country of the 
mind Mr. Davies will triumph, and emerge with his old 
physical joy and rapture transfigured ; the lark-song having 
soared up through rheumy clouds to a rarer air and a more 
crystalline light. 

In the meantime we have his Rubaivat. He * cultivates 
his garden,” and sits there, Philemon-like, singing resignedly, 
but with more than his old simplicity. He tells of his 
marriage :— 

** Six months in friendship, side by side, 
Like blades of grass we grew ; 
Love pinned us then together with 
One diamond of his dew.” 
But through all this assumption of contentedness there runs 
the new strength of this awakening to larger intellectual 


realities; barer, vaster, than his old haunts among the 
robins, bees, and butterflies. Thought, and the eternal 


power of thought, is possessing him : 
“So will my love increase when T 
Can cast some kindly light 
Of human thought on matter dead, 
That’s lovely to my sight.” 

So we leave this sadly contented poem with the certainty 
that already the poet is coming into a greater kingdom. 
Already he can sing :— 

“Scorn not because my body lives 
In such a little place ; 
Think how my mind, on that account, 
Inhabits greater space.” 
That stanza (first published in the Spectator) holds after all 
the wisdom of the philosophers. None of them has expressed 
it more tersely. 

I spoke above of tie poverty and misery of Mr. Davies’ 
earlier experiences ; but his remodelled book of prose will 
qualify that statement. The poverty and misery certainly are 
there, but he has, with Franciscan genius, transformed these 
qualities into his own unique treasure of joy. 

There is no other joy quite like it in the whole of English 
literature ; unless it be the joy felt by Moll Flanders after her 
most sordid and amoral liaisons. I feel sure that Mr. Davies 
would not be unwilling to acknowledge Defoe as his prose 
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master. He has the same niked statement disguising a very 
complicated and often malicious idea ; the same careful flatting 
down of effect. Again and again he crowns that effect by the 
presentation of a small detail of actuality in exactly the right 
place at the right moment. 

His rhythms are curbed, and he never boils up into rhetoric. 
The only freedom he allows himself in his prose is a sort of 
wickedly innocent laugh thrown over his shoulder as he is 
scuttling on with his narrative safely in his arms. No wonder 
Mr. Shaw, nearly twenty years ago, prociaimed him as “a 
model for all literary experts.” 

This book is made from two which are now out of print, 
Beggars and The True Traveller. A great deal of useful infor- 
mation about the earnings and habits of beggars has been cut 
out ; a loss to be regretted by the social historians ; but the 
adventures now run more smoothly, and there are joys and 
surprises on every page. It is a worthy sequei to the famous 
Autobiography, and stands with it as one of the most indi- 
vidual works in English prose. We hope soon to see it in the 
publisher's delightful ** Travellers’ Library * seti>s. 

Ricuarp Cuercu. 


Gems and Coloured Glass 


The Land. By V.Sackville-West. (Heinemann. 6s.) 
News of the Devil. By Humbert Woife. (Benn. 3s. 6d.) 
Dymer. By Clive Hamilton. (Dent. 6s.) 
Branches of Adam. By John Gould Fletcher. (Faber and 
Gwyer. 6s.) 
Irish Doric in Song and Story. By Alfred Perceval Graves. 
(Fisher Unwin. 6s.) 
Flying Fish. By Grace Hazard Conkling. (Knopf. 8s. 6d.) 
The Close Chaplet. By Laura Gottschalk. (Hogarth Press. 5s.) 
April Morning. By Stanley Snaith. (Hogarth Press. 2s. tid.) 
Ir is surely a heartening sign when, out of a batch of eight 
volumes of verse, we can point to four of them as being 
single-poem books. After a decade that has been as prodigal 
of slender lyrics as an April tree of blossoms, it looks as if 
contemporary poets were turning to the longer narrative forms 
once more. That argues gathered strength of sustaining 
purpose. Can it be, then, that we are emerging from the 
period of experiment and apprenticeship at last, with all 
sorts of new tools in our hands, understood, mastered 7 

Or is it that our poets, vocal as ever for the inarticulate 
heart of the people, are being compelled into the longer 
more-embracing forms of verse by an iacreasing spirituality 
in the land? Certainly this is what all the first four books 
mentioned above might argue. 

Miss Sackville-West gives us modern Georgies as redolent 
of Kent as ever Virgil's were of Mantua. The cycle of the 
seasons is her theme; and she has packed them with such 
wealth of coloured lore, such pictures of exact observation, 
and such a richness of intuitive understanding of the peasant- 
mind that we might say who carries her poem with him into 
a foreign land carries all the best of Kngland in his pocket. 
Perhaps The Land leans a little to the gloomy side ; but, then, 
the particular county of which the poet is singing is Kent, 
clayey Kent. Strewn across her rhymed strong pentameters 
are some of the most charming lyrics Miss Sackville-West 
has yet given us; but it is for the way in which she has 
revealed here the spirit of the English peasant (who, coming and 
going all year amongst the beauty of the living fields, inarticu- 
lately, almost unknowingly, yet sucks therefrom the grace 
that informs his heart and mind till they work to a single 
purpose), that our best gratitude is due. She knows, too, 
what the townsmen have lost in forsaking their heritage of 
the green earth : 

“ They meet together, talk, and grow most wise, 
3ut they have lost, in losing solitude, 
Something—an inward grace, the seving eyes, 
The power of being alone ; 

The power of being alone with earth and skies, 
Of going about a task with quietude, 

Aware at once of earth's surrounding mood 
And of an insect crawling on a stone * 


Far removed are the methods and purpose of Mr. Hlunibert 
Wolfe. His poem opens with a picture of Mr. Pau! Arthur, 
modern business-man, contemplating the reorganization of 
religion on a sound commercial basis. Out of these satirical 
and rather over-intellectualized high-jinks we are lifted, 


- ee were, 


as the poem becomes more spiritually loaded, on to anoth¢, 
plane. Perhaps it was the effect of the drug Arthur swallowed 
to allay the stabbing pains at his heart ; or it may have beer, 
the lovely face of the Botticelli that hung in the room before 
him ; anyway he dreamed God spoke with him, and then the 
devil, arguing with him that good and evil were but devices 
of the same thing, and both * nothing in the nothingness of 
God.” Then, deftly, the poet takes us on to a yet higher 
plane, and we behold what is virtually Arthur's fina! apocaly pse 
wherein, after a bitter realization of his life's folly, he learns 
that : 
“your sins and you have here become a part 

of the immortal movement of the Heart 

that does not judge, nor blame, nor yet forgiv: 

but being needed by all things that live, 

needs ail of thera...” 

Dymer, if not so masterly, is perhaps the better for its 
simplicity. Here is the evolution towards spiritual freedom 
of a young man bred in the standardized society of the Perfect 
City ; but Mr. Hamilton objectifies his theme so effectively 
and dramatically that it is not until the moving events are all 
done that we realize the full purport of what we have been 
reading. Here is a little epic burnt out of vital experience 
and given to us through a poet’s eye. Mr. Hamilton’s work 
is new to us ; seldom does a poet first blazon upon the printed 
page with such a wise and lovely poem. Beside him, Mr. 
Fletcher seems almost turgid, turbulent. His theme is the 
biblical myth of man’s childhood upon the earth, from the 
creation of Adam, through the strife of Cain and Abel, to 
the vision of Noah. “I say there are two sides to God,” 
writes the poet in his preface, “ the light-bearer and the 
darkness-bearer, Lucifer and Jehovah ”’ ; and his poem treats 
of the progress of those two forces towards the envisioned 
harmony of the rainbow. Mr. Fletcher deals in symbols; 
but he seems to lack the single clear-seeing eye to present them 
to his readers. 

There is nothing abstruse about Mr. Graves. He sings his 
Irish songs so happily he sets our feet a-tapping. In the 
longer songs—or stories—is a fine humanity and a tender 
humour. 

Though this side of the Atlantic we know Mrs. Conkling’s 
prodigy-daughter better than we know herself, this volume 
makes us anxious to remedy the omission; for her lyries 
and sonnets combine the fresh-coloured image with the deep 
intent that makes true poetry. Her art is so sure we can 
afford to forget it, and live in the immediate loveliness of the 
impression she conveys ; indeed, it is so sure that there are 
times (notably in the section of her book called ** The Child 
in the Mexican Garden”) when she seems to recapture the 
simple buoyant rapture of a child. Although the first line 
of one of Miss Gottschalk’s poems runs, ** And a poor prayer, 
in these days, to be simple,” it can hardly be said that she 
attains simplicity ; yet she forestalls our tendency to be irked 
with her stiff, packed, difficult phraseology. by the plea of 
her first poem : 

* For in untravelled soil alone can T 

Unearth the gem or let the mystery lie 

That never must be found.” 
And if I confess that most often both gem and mystery 
remained for me undiscovered, that is because I have (and 
proudly) a simple mind, preferring the fresh beauty of such 
uncerebralized verses as these by Mr. Snaith, on Edward 
Thomas : 

ife went, and comes not home again, 

Under the guns, that wide and well 

Crumpled the meadowlands, he fell: 

A linnet in a hurricane. 

*Tlerein he conquers: there shall be 

Searred upon human memory 

A shamefast foolishness that slew 

Some of the precious singing few.” 
There is no need for Mr. Snaith to pray for simplicity ; his 
mind does not get in the way of his heart : his craftsmanship 
is sure because his purpose is single. 
C. Henry WARREN. 
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e the psychology and technique of healing. 5/- 


GOING TO THE STARS VACHEL LINDSAY. 
“Mr, Lindsay's new book shows that his verse has lost 
none of its verve.” —Spectator. 6/- 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THOUGHT. 
i. L. HOLLINGWORTH. 
“His book cannot but prove stimulating and suggestive to 
readers out to understand how it is that the fundamental 
problems of psychology are encountered in their most in- 
sistent form in the study of thinking.”—Scotsman. 10/6 


AN OUTLINE HISTORY OF CHINA. 
HENRY H. GOWEN & JOSEF W. HALL. 
A general history of the world’s oldest civilization from 
carliest times to the present time. Special attention is given 
to the monarchy and its fall, the revolution and the rise of 


the Republic. 15/- 
THE COWBOY AND HIS 
INTERPRETERS. DOUGLAS BRANCH. 


Deals interestingly with the cowboy as he has appeared in 
fiction and as he really is. With a full bibliography. 10/6 


INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC 


POLICIES. W. S. CULBERTSON, 
Phe whole forms an indispensable text-book of national 
politice-economics,”—Forcign 1 ffairs, 15/- 
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Autumn Announcements 








An Ideal Present for any Lover of Sport, 


THE GAME’S AFOOT ! | 
An Anthology of Sports, Games, and the Open- 
Air. Edited by BERNARD DARWIN. 


This book consists of good descriptive passages (chiefly prose, 
but some in verse) of Boxing, Cricket, Fishing, Football, Fox- 
hunting, Golf, Mountaineering, Racing, Riding, Rowing, Sailing, 
Stalking, Swimming, Walking, &c., &c.; also in general of Open- 
Air enjoyment, and Good Cheer. 


Large Crown 8vo. 7/6 net. [ Shortly, 








To accompany Bernard Sleigh’s ‘‘ Ancient Map of 
Fairyland,” or for those children who have not yet been 
lucky enough to get the Map: | 


TRAVELS IN FAIRYLAND | 
By DAPHNE MILLER. 


A comprehensive collection of fairy tales, legends, 
myths, nursery rhymes and fairy poems especially in- 
tended to explain the “* Map of Fairyland,’’ but quite 
good reading by itself. Large Crown 8vo. 5s. net 

[In the Press. 





A new volume of Franciscan plays by the author of 
* Little Plays of St. Francis.” 


THE COMMENTS OF JUNIPER 
By LAURENCE HOUSMAN. 
Six One-Act Plays. Crown 8vo. 5s. net 





First Volume of a New Poet. 


THE WANDERER AND OTHER) 


SONGS | 
By CARLA LANYON LANYON. 
F’cap 8vo. Wrapper. Is. 6d. net 








A new volume of Plays by the author of “ Four Plays | 
for Children,” now in its 5th impression. 
FAIRY-TALE PLAYS 
By ETHEL SIDGWICK. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net | 





FRENCH OF TO-DAY: A DICTIONARY 
OF WORDS & PHRASES IN COMMON USE. 
By H. N. ADAIR, M.A. 

2s. 6d. net 


UT HOY! Jolly Wat’s Song and 
ST. STEPHEN & KING HEROD. 
Two Old English Christmas Carols: Booklets, Sd. net 


each. Also in broadside form. 3d. net each. 








44 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C. | 
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This Week’s Books 


An informing and interesting, but perhaps slightly gloomy, 
book about publishing comes from Mr. Stanley Unwin. He 
gives as an appendix a *‘ typical Profit and Loss Account of a 
moderately successful first novel,” showing that the publisher 
loses £69 11s. while the author makes £29 6s. 6d. as the result 
of their combined efforts. Yet new wovelists (a dozen a weck 
at this season) find old publishers philanthropic enough to 
risk failure, let alone moderate success. We are glad to see that 
Mr. Unwin considers that a single notice in the Times Literary 
Supplement, the Spectator, the New Statesman or the Nation 
sometimes starts a book on a successful career. But it is mor- 
tifying to read that the amount of space devoted to a book is 
sometimes more important than what is said about it. Let 
readers take note that this is a sound and expert book, and that 
we devote but a single paragraph to it because when we say 
that everyone intending to write a book should readThe Truth 
About Publishing (Allen and Unwin, 7s. 6d.), and that 
everyone interested in publishing should do the same, we have 
fully expressed our opinion. 
* * * * 

The volumes of Messrs. Williams and Norgate’s Home 
University Library of Modern Knowledge always command our 
interest and attention: they are wonderful value for a florin 
and must do much good in spreading sound information. The 
latest of the series is Dr. Walter Leaf’s Banking. ‘There is no 
one better qualified than the Chairman of the Westminster 
Bank to write on this difficult subject : his knowledge is great, 
and his command of terse English is as masterly as it is rare 








among business men 
* * * * 


Count Richard Coudenhove-Kalergi has published an 
important work in Pan-Kurope (Knopf, $2.50c.) suggesting 
that there should be not one League of Nations but several, 
that is to say, a League for Europe, a League for America, 
a British Empire League and an Asiatic association of nations. 
The programme of the movement is to be in cordial co-operation 
with the existing League of Nations. This is a vast subject. 
There is much to commend the idea of a United States of 
Europe. But, alas ! good ideas are not always practical. 
* * * * 

The Rev. Sir Genille Cave-Brown-Cave tells us in From 
Cowboy to Pulpit (Jenkins, 16s.) that he began life in a cireus, 
and then became a sailor, cavalryman, prospector, cowboy, 
policeman, and finally a parson. “If I may give a word of 
advice to young curates, always live as far away from your 
vicar as possible,” he remarks in his closing chapter. He is 
now Rector of Londesborough, and although he went twiee 
round the world before he was sixteen, he hopes to hit the 
Westward traii again and no doubt meet more adventures. A 
very jolly book with an Elizabethan tang. 

* * * * 

Guru Nanak, the first Master of the Sikhs, was in Mecea 
when a priest asked him what his God ate and wore : ** Music 
is his food and the colours of life his garment,” was the 
answer. Mr. Puran Singh has written a very remarkable 
account of the tradition of the Khalsa in The Book of the Ten 
Masters (Selwyn and Biount, 7s. 6d.), which should be read -by 
all who are interested in comparative religion or the clash of 
creeds in mediaeval India. This is not a compila’ on nor a 
tract, but a vivid account of the folk-lore and tradition of a 
great people. 

* * * * 

Science for All (Ward, Lock, 6s.), with an introduction by 
Sir Charles Sherrington, is designed to mect the needs of the 
Jarge numbers of wide-awake people who are interested in 
science, but have neither the time nor means to master its 
more recent development: It deserves a longer review than is 


meanwhile it can be 


possible here ; heartily recommended, 


nS * 
1 . , 


Mr. Sheldon-Wiiliams, in the course of his thirty-two days 


Davwdle in France (Black, 7s. 6d.) meets Julius Caesar at Vienna 
‘dictating letters to one of his seeretaries. ‘ Let me see: 
where was LT? IT have come. FT am seeing. Tam going to 
conquer. Cross that out put Teame, &., &e! ‘This kind 


of humour is somewhat atoned for by the author's execllent 


hinek-and-white ilustrat/ons, 
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Recommended 


By Robert Byron, 
History and 


Books 


TRAVEL :—Europe in the Looking Glass. 
(Routledge. 8s. 6d.) Sierra Leone in 
Tradition. By Capt. F. W. Butt-Thompson. (Witherby. 
1is.)——-The Diamond Trail. By Hugh Pearson. 
(Witherby. 12s. 6d.) On the Trail of the Unknoren. 
By G. M. Dyott. (Thornton Butterworth. 21s.) - 
Passenger to Teheran. By V. Sackville-West. (Ifogarth 
Press. 12s. 6d.) The Riddle of the Tsangpo Giorg x, 


By Capt. F. Kingdon Ward. (Edward Arnold. 21s.) 
MISCELLANEOUS :—-Fifty-two Years a Policeman. Py Sit 

William Nott-Bower. (Edward Arnold. 18s.) Gun- 

running in the Gulf. By Brig.-Gen. Wf. Hf. Austin. 


(Murray. 7s. 6d.) The Third British Empire. By 
Alfred Zimmern. (Oxford University Press. 6s.) 
British Birds. Vol. VV. (Longmans. 6s. The 


four 


volumes 63s.) Pastiche. A Music-room Bool. Ry 
Yvonne Cloud and Edmond X. Kapp. (Faber ead 
Gwyer. 42s.) 


Translated by W. H. Van Der 
Smissen. (Dent. 16s.) News Out of Scotland. Com- 
piled by Eleanor M. Brougham. (Heinemann. 8s. 6d.) 
——Full and By. A Collection of Verses by Persons of 
Quality in Praise of Drinking. Ldited by Cameron 
Rogers. (Heinemann. 21s.) 

Art :—Balbus ; or, the Future of Architecture. By Christian 
Barman. (Kegan Paul. 2s. Gd.) Itome and the 
Renaissance. By Julian Klaczko. Translated by J. 


Portry :—Goethe’s Faust. 


Dennie. (Putnam. 21s.) Type Design of the Past 
and Present. By Stanley Morison. (The Fleuron Press. 
6s.) Twenty-five Caricatures. By Sava. (Elkin 
Mathews. 25s.) The Dragon of the Alchemists. By 
F. Carter. (Elkin Mathews. 21s.) The Unknown 
Turner. By John Anderson. (Copies £8 3s. each may 


be obtained from Suckling, 13 Garrick Street, W.C. 2. 
R. ZL. S. and his Sine Qua Non. By ~The Game- 
(John Murray. 6s.) A Talk with Joseph 
By R. L. Mégroz. (Elkin Mathews. 7s. Gd.) 


LITERARY : 
keeper.” 
Conrad. 


- Spenser. By Emile Legouis. (Deut. 6s.) Aadig 
and Other Romances. By Voltaire. Translated by 
Henry Ixeen. (The Bodley Head. 1 fis.) Little 


Flowers of St. Francis. (H.R. Allenson. 3s. 6d.) 

Svorr :—Country Life and Sport. By J. Fairfax-Rlake- 
borough. (Philip Allan. 10s. 6d.) The Innting / 
Sporting Reminiscences of H. W. Selby Lowndes. (Philip 


(The 


Allan. 21s.) Nimvod’s Hunting Reminiscences. 
Bodley Head. 16s.) Hunting, Racing, Coaching and 
Boving Ballads. By George A. Fothergill. (Ilcath 
Cranton. 21s.) 

Novers: The Giant of Oldbourne. By John Owen. 


(Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) Rosa. By Knut Hamsun. 
(IKXnopf. %s. 6d.) Daplie {[deane. By Maurice 
Baring. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) Trenical Tales. 
By Laurence Housman, (Jonathan Cape. 6s.) 


A New Competition 


The lditor offers a prize of £5 for a list of The Seven Wouders 
of the Modern World (20th Century). 


Eacu list should be of definite, concrete ‘ Wonders.” It 
would not be sullicient, for example, to choose Aeroplanes or 
Wireless ; it would be necessary to mention a particular feat 
of engineering or construction. Or to take another instanee, 
Skyscraper would be too vague, but the Woolworth Building 
In order to refresh the memories of our 
usual list of the * Wonders of the 
Ancient World” :—-(1) The Pyramids, (2) The Lighthouse 
of Alexandria, (3) The Hanging Gardens of Babylon, (+) The 
Tempie of Diana at Ephesus, (5) The Statue of Olympian 


Zeus, (6) The Mausoleum at Ilalicarnassus, (7) The Colossus 


of Rhodes, 


would be admissible. 
competitors we give the 


RULES FOR COMPETITIONS. 

(1) All entries from readers in the United Kingdom 1 trish 
Free State must be recetved before November 511 ull catries 
from other parts of the world on or befor April Lot) 27 
(2) Competit \ i \ y ent th “s t 
ach entry n t | i pra i by ! ppropria ) 
(3) The pame nd addi rit I rionym ot every } 
petitor ist be wrriten y 4 th ( I I 
(4) ‘he Edite: mnot rett y 3 rij tbrmitted 
competition, bol una bit il to i ! vith 
(5) The Editor 1 ry f ! ! ny 
mitted (6) 1 velo i ! ( rn ) 
Py , 13 York 8 i t vl | l \\ > 
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The Founder of the Society of Jesus 


Ignatius Loyola. By Paul Van Dyke. (Seribners. 15s. net.) 
Tue great Catholic saints form one of the most interesting 
examples in history of that which is now called sublimation : 
namely, the transference of the emotional drive which governs 
human life to new levels of will and desire, and consequent 
transformation of many distinct types of character, releasing 
for fresh purposes their various creative powers. Thus to 
consider the saints need not mean what the descriptive 
announcement of Professor Van Dyke’s book calls * the 
rehabilitation of calumniated worthies”; but it may well 
mean for many of us a reintroduction to those heroic per- 
sonalities, who should be the pride of the Christian family, 
and who are only too effectually disguised by the conventional 
garments in which pious biographers have draped them. 

Professor Van Dyke would not care to be called a pious 
biographer ; but he is enthusiastic, erudite, and sympathetic, 
and his special knowledge of sixteenth-century Europe enables 
him to reconstruct the environment within which the genius of 
St. Ignatius grew and reacted upon life. Thus, if he does not 
tell all the truth about this rich and many-sided personality, 
at least he brings into the foreground much which earlier 
writers slur over or omit; helping us to realize the complexity 
of that twice-born nature, so ardent and so austere, so sternly 
practical and so profoundly mystical, which lives on for those 
who can find it in the pages of the Spiritual Exercises. 

Ignatius was a member of the lesser Basque aristocracy ; 
naturally vehement and combative, possessing those military 
Virtues of courage, self-discipline, tenacity, and the power of 
dealing with men which afterwards served him well. He 
never ceased to see the spiritual life in the military terms of 
disciplined action and organized conflict. The famous 
meditation of the ** Two Standards ~ is central to an under- 
standing of his outlook; and the strength of the Ezercises 
lies in their insistence that man must cease to regard himself 
as the captain of his soul, and willingly become a private in 
the supernatural ranks. Ignatius retained, too, the born 
soldier's sense of the distinction between the plan of campaign 
and the minor operations which serve it. Only the plan of 
campaign really matters ; and it is a cardinal principle of the 
Kvercises that every human election or choice shall be made 
only in view of that assigned end. All events and conditions, 
joys and pains, are indifferent save in so far as they contribute 
to this. 

In his admirable edition of the Spiritual “wercises, Father 
Rickaby has a story of a sailor-boy who went to a Jesuit 
house to make his first Retreat. He was taken to his room, 
and given a paper containing the great ‘“* Foundation,” or first 
meditation, on which the whole of the Evercises are based. 





** Man was created for this end; to praise, reverence and serve 
the Lord his God, and by this means to arrive at eternal salvation 
‘ therefore we must endeavour to establish in ourselves complete 
indifference with regard to created things, not preferring. so far as 
depends on us, health to sickness, riches to poverty, honour to 
humiliation, long life to short life, since order demands that we 
wish and choose in everything that which will lead us most surely 
to the end for which we were created.’ 


Some time afterwards the Father in charge went to sec how 


the retreatant was getting on. “ Getting on?” said the 
boy, “ I've done nothing since you left but walk up and down 
this room, saying * Damn it, it’s true! Daman it, it’s true !*™ 

That realistic conviction that nothing matters, save so far 
as it serves the one aim of human life, coloured the whole 
career of St. Ignatius; from the ferocious austerities of 
Manresa to his self-effacing and inconspicuous death. “] 
come from God — I belong to God——I am destined for God,” js 
the first axiom which the Evercises hammer into the soul, 
The * Contemplation of Divine Love” is the last position 
to which they lead. And here they follow the curve of their 
author's life. He had the unswerving spiritual logic which 
is the mark of real religious genius, wherever found. With a 
self-control rare even in saints and unknown in devotees, 
that logic made him reject the mystical consolations and 
intimations of Divine things which often came to him at 
bedtime ; because loss of sleep meant loss of efficiency, 
Even the joy o. spiritual communion was subject to his 
soldi vty } <t7 ct for order and rule. When later he realized 
tha, a» ez.nied education was essential, if he were ever to 
work widely and effectively in souls, he willingly abandoned 
the sotitude and asceticism of Manresa, cut his hair and nails, 
put on ordinary clothes, and for ten years doubled the life 
of a student with that of a lay-evangelist. Thus, like the 
Oxford Methodists--with whom the early Jesuits have much 
in common- ..e developed side by side and wove together 
his intellectual, practical, and spiritual capacities. This 
supple and selfless life of unlimited service and obedience — 
so unsparing in its demands on every faculty, yet so free from 
rigidity in their use—is at once the ideal of the Spiritual 
fxercises and of the Constitutions of the Society of Jesus; 
and explains why St. Teresa found the early Jesuit Fathers 
such * prudent and strengthening guides ” in the spiritual life, 

Ignatius was no believer in a_ specialized or official 
spirituality. His one desire for himself and his Company was 
to be useful to souls; and Professor Van Dyke's very 
interesting chapters on the formation and work of the Order 
shows the steadiness with which this objective was kept in 
view. Musical services, fasts and other physical penances, 
a rigid rule of food and dress, were all forbidden, as likely to 
interfere with the varied and incessant demands of that 
devoted pastoral work among the sick and poor to which the 
Jesuits were called. Beginning, much as the mendicant 
friars and the Methodists began, as a tiny group of * Ten 
Poor Priests,” swayed by a dominant personality, the swift 
expansion of the Company soon involved the inclusion of 
types of endeavour and of character beyond those which its 
Founder contemplated or desired. But the profound Ignatian 
spirituality, though often hidden, never died; and in such 
teachers of the supernatural life as Pére Lallement of the 
seventeenth century, Pére Grou of the cighteenth, and Pére 
Charles of our own day. the lamp which was lit at Manresa 
continues to enlighten the world. 

EVELYN UNDERHILL. 

[Miss Underhill will review The Essays and Addresses of Baron 

F. von Hiigel in our issue of Noy. 13th. —EKd. Spectator.| 


The Dynast 


Translated from the 


Kaiser Wilhelm II. By Emil Ludwig. 
(Putnams. 21s.) 


German by Ethel Colburn Mayne. 
One's first thought in reading this book is: ‘* How like 
Carlyle!" ; and one’s next, “ How superficially Carlyle was 
German!” For under Carlyle’s spluttering fury of emphasis, 
irony, exaggeration and grotesqueness there is always some- 
thing strong, sanc and humorous-—the Scots peasant, bred in 
freedom: but here we have the study of neurotics written 
by one who is deeply touched by the disease. Despotism 
breeds « heetie atmosphere. Tacitus and Juvenal have a 
note in them that is everywhere in this German's satiric 


porlrait-—and that is nowhere in Horace or in Livy: it took 
Jon.« thes the reign of Augustus to generate these morbid 


explosions of hate—the need to put the rancour of long 
repression into a stabbing phrase. Nothing quite sane comes 
out of a madhouse--but many strange flashes of insight ; 
and as one reads the story of Wilhelm II's upbringing, his 
ascent to power, the conditions under which that power was 
exercised and the furious plotting and counterplotting of 
those who directed his actions and were his agents, one 
phrase keeps springing to the lips until it comes pat from the 
pen of one of the chief actors—-Count Eulenburg, the young 
Emperor's closest intimate. :—- 

** Everyone snapping at everyone else, lying about everyone else, 
betraying everyone else. More frequently than ever before I feel 
as if I were living in a madhouse. Insane narrowness, insane 
controversies, imsane arrogance. Bedlam—Bedlam-—Bedlam.”’ 
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And again in the same year, 1893 :— 

“ [t's really a blessing that in this witches’ kettle, not to say mad- 
house, their should be something to laugh at.”’ 

Just so an intimate of Nero’s might have expressed himself, 
except that under the modern despotism nothing was 
risked but a dismissal or deprivation. This book is really 
it makes us take despotism too seriously. Wil- 


misleading : 
*T am ruler here ~ ; but the 


helm might assert as he chose : 
machine was too strong for him. 

Also we are e} to forget how admirably the machine 
worked under what was in certain aspects an arbitrary rule. 
Nobody reading this book, say a hundred years from now 
and it is likely to be read in a hundred years—would imagine, 
or could, that under this system Germany had to outward 
view the most efficient and popular government in Europe. 
Mr. Owen Wister’s Pentecost of Calamity——one of the most 
notable utterances that the War produced—relates how, 
before the War, it seemed to him that nowhere else in the 
world did the citizen derive such advantages from belonging 
to the State as in Germany ; nowhere else did Government 
minister so well to the needs of the individual and of the 
community. Then war came: and then he knew what it 
was to be thankful for liberty. It was not that Germans had 
to fight : it was that the system under which they lived had 
deprived all Germans of the free exercise of will and judgment. 
Herr Ludwig’s book undoubtedly shows us the fount and 
origin of this vice. It is the story of a man born to a position 
in which everyone about him abdicated will and judgment 
when theirs came into conflict with his. 

Herr Ludwig, too ingenious, wants to trace the Kaiser's 
evolution to the accident of birth which Jeft him physically 
mained. The title of this notice should be (if one agreed 
with him) *“* The Withered Arm ’*’—for, in his view if this 
boy with the sensitive slack mouth had been physically 
normal he would not have been impelled to fight his deformity 
by becoming the soldier at all points. He was—so says Herr 
Ludwig —a civilian by temperament ; but, coming of a soldier 
stock, he would not acquiesce in being a civilian by necessity. 
And so with all the force of a histrionie temperament he 
played at being a soldier. 

Certainly nothing can be more curious than to compare 
the photograph of him as a boy with that which fills the 
title page. Every man, they say, makes his own mouth, and 
no doubt Wilhelm had stiffened up his lower lip before a 
looking glass (literally and metaphorically) during many years. 
But it was the moustache that really did it; a stage 
property moustache, adjusted to truculence, with its 
air of unconquerable resolution. By care and appliances 
any moustache can be brought to do the same trick. 
Yet the boy’s mouth was irresolute, and irresolute the 
man remained —consistent in nothing except the desire 
to be Lord. A General came _ back from successful 
service in Africa, and had audience of the Kaiser: he began 
his report by saying, ** The success which has been achieved 
should be properly credited to the zeal and efficiency of my 
officers.’ ‘* They are My officers,’ broke in the Kaiser. 
That is one of the thousand traits by which this study of a 
dynast is built up; yet surely the emphasis is thrown 
wrongly on the withered arm, Maimed or sound, a boy placed 
in that environment with that degree of talent, and no more, 
must inevitably have become deranged to the point of losing 
all sense of proportion. Bismarck had made the Empire, a 
parvenu Power yet having a long established dynasty behind it ; 
modern yet archaic. Bismarck could work it by his own 
genius and personality, reinforced by the old Emperor's 
prestige, yet the theory of Bismarck’s creation left right of 
ruling to the Emperor—with the right included of dismissing 
even Bismarck ; and so great was the position created for 
the monarch that (if Herr Ludwig tells the story truly) the 
old Emperor's heir panted for the day when he should occupy 
it, yet only attained to hold the name for a few weeks—-while 
outside the door another son stood panting. In dynastic 
succession, it has often been seen that father came to regard 
son as his would-be supplanter, and that the wife sided cither 
with father against son or with son against father. So it was 
in this case ; and then the young man entered on his inheri- 
tance, harshly and with violent self assertion. Herr Ludwig 
depicts with great power the struggle which followed. But 
Bismarck could not stand against his own creation, He had 


made a moiiarchy in the last resort absolute and the monarch 
used his right. But how in a modern world could an absolute 
ruler taste absolute obedience ? Only as head of the military 
machire, for nowehere else in modern life are orders really 
unquestioned. 

Another man might perhaps have exercised more real 
power with his self-assertion, but this man was not content 
without the visible and audible demonstration of it. He 
must be playing the monarch always—rather than being the 
ruler. (It seems he did very little work : too many changes of 
costume.) And so, ceaselessly restless, acting for applause, 
there constantly grew in him the sense of his divine difference. 
It demoralized him; it demoralized his court; they learnt 
to be obsequious even when he played schoolboy buffooneries 
on mature men; and it demoralized his people. Napoleon 
said that if he proclaimed himself the son of Jupiter like 
Alexander, the French fishwives would laugh in his face. 
German fishwives had forgotten the possibility of laughing 
at the Most Highest. 

He had his charm. Waldersce wrote of him that he ‘ wins 
hearts wherever he goes—and doesn’t stay.” But when 
he stayed, people got weary of being reminded that he and 
they were of different clay. For him Europe consisted of two 
classes—Kings and the rest. He could scarcely believe it 
possible that the Tsar would actually take arms with a 
Republic against a king. And he not only persuaded himself, 
but all Germany (including Herr Ludwig) that English foreign 
politics were directed by King Edward—and that the King’s 
chief object was to spite his nephew. 

We hear a great deal just at present about the decay of 
parliaments. Yet eleven or twelve years ago educated men 
of the most conservative opinions were saying that it was 
a serious question whether monarchies were not too dangerous 
an institution to be allowed to continue. It is certain that 
very few dynasties resist successfully the effects of their 
surrounding atmosphere: in fact, only a few survived 
1914-18. Perhaps Wilhelm was the last to be what he con- 
sidered a real king. Any rich man who wished to make the 
world safe for democracy could not do better than distribute 
-—---—- — en 











THE MUSEUM GALLERIES 


have pleasure in announcing a 
series of original Etchings in Colour 
of Marakeesh (Morocco) and 
Tangiers, by Dr. D. Donald. The 
Artist lives in Morocco right 
amongst the natives, and he has be- 
come familiar with their lives and 
customs, and his etchings present a 
faithful picture in every detail of 
the places of interest in this ancient 
and historical country. Amongst 
the subjects Dr. Donald has chosen 
for this series are the chief Mosques 
and domestic architecture, the 
Kasbah, the Atlas Mountains, the 
Sokos, and Tetuan, the beautiful 
old town which has recently been 
the seat of warfare. 





Please write for particulars to be sent you. 
53 Short’s Gardens, Drury Lane, 
London, W.C.2 
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this book broadcast—for it shows the really dreadful 
inwardness of what up to 1914 seemed one of the most 
creditable monarchies in Europe. It is, of course, much more 
interesting than any novel; and the translator’s work is 


done with remarkable verve. 
STEPHEN GWYNNe 


A Voyage of Discovery 
Jesting Pilate: The Diary of a Journey. By Aldous Huxley. 
(Chatto and Windus. 16s.) 


A new kind of travel book seems to be emerging. They are 
“travel diaries” rather than descriptions of topography ; 
they record the spiritual rather than the physical voyages of 
their authors. Keyserling’s Travel Diary of a Philosopher 
was an early and remarkable example of this kind of book, 
Mr. Huxley has now produced another. 

Mr. Huxley has, in the flesh, been round the world, but 
his mind has travelled even further than his body. He has 
found, it seems, a new and far firmer moral outlook upon the 
world than he has ever achieved before, and the result is, 
to put it bluntly, that he seems in a fair way to be becoming 
a great writer. Perhaps he has found a medium in this travel 
diary which is really more suited to him than fiction. Each 
new sight and sound that his circumnavigation brought to 
him has evoked the most amusing and often the most 
stimulating reflections. Take, for example, the very first entry 
in the book. A cargo is being unshipped at Port Said; Mr. 
Huxley watches quintal after quintal of potatoes being 
swung out of the hold and dropped into the lighter alongside— 

“ Curiously, admiringly, and at last with a growing sense of 

horror, I looked on. Moving bits of matter from one point of the 
world’s surface to another—man’s whole activity. And the wisdom 
of the East, I reflected, consists in the affirmation that it is better 
to leave the bits of matter where they are. Up to a point, no doubt, 
the sages of the East are right. There are many bits of matter 
which might be left in their place and nobody would be any the worse, 
These particles of ink, for example, which I so laboriously transfer 
from their bottle to the surface of the paper...” 
The next part of the book is about India and Burma. Many 
of the things which Mr. Huxley says about the architecture 
and institutions of that country will strike English ears as 
unusual. They may even give offence ; but Mr. Huxley must 
not always be taken too seriously. What seems to have 
happened is this: Mr. Huxley, confronted with the * im- 
memorial East,” suddenly discovered himself to be very 
definitely a Westerner. The spirituality of the East might 
seem very attractive amidst the rush and clangour of a 
Western Metropolis or even from the comparative distance 
of Port Said. But amidst the filth, the despair, the lackadaisical 
degradation of India, the thing had a different appearance. 

** Admirers of India are unanimous in praising Hindu ‘ spiritu- 
ality.’ I cannot agree with them. To my mind * spirituality’ 
(ultimately, [ suppose, the product of the climate) is the primal 
curse of India and the cause of all her misfortunes. It is this pre- 
occupation with ‘ spiritual’ realities, different from the actual 
historical realities of common life, that has kept millions of men and 
women content, through centuries, with a lot unworthy of human 
beings. A little less spirituality, and the Indians would now be free 
—free from foreign dominion and from the tyranny of their own 
There would be less dirt and more food. 


prejudices and traditions. 
more 


There would be fewer Maharajas with Rolls-Royces and 


” 


schools. 
This reaction has perhaps led Mr. Huxley to be unfair to 
India. He certainly says some apparently unjusiifiable 
things about its architecture. 

Cruising down the Hooghly on his way still further East, 
and away from India, he is led to these desperaie reflexions :— 

‘* Meanwhile the mountains of unnecessary labour, of evitable 
hardship and superfluous suffering, are piled up, patiently, higher 
and ever higher. Millions upon millions are born and painfully 
live—to what end ? God knowa, it is hard enough to find a reason 
anywhere, West or East. But in India there is no conceivable 
answer to the question, at any rate in terms of the present existence. 
Metempsychosis had to be invented, and the doctrine of karma 
elaborated with a frightful legic, before the serried, innumerable 
miseries of India could be satisfactorily accounted for.” 
But perhaps the most entertaining and certainly the most 
fantastic part of the book is the section on America. What 


could be at once more brilliant or more illuminating than 
the beginning of the entry headed “ New York” ? 

“ Now that !iorty is out of date, equality an exploded notion, 
and iratermty a proven 


impossibility, republics should change 


their mottoes. Intelligence, Sterility, Insolvency ; that would do 
for contemporary France. But not for America. The American 
slogan would have to be something quite different. The national] 
motto should fit the national facts. What I should write under 
America’s flapping eagle would be : Vitality, Prosperity, Modernity, 
Let us begin with the last, modernity. Modernity in this context 
may be defined as the freedom (at any rate in the sphere of practical, 
material life) from customary bonds and ancient prejudices, from 
traditional and vested interest; the freedom, in a word, from 
history.” 

The most notable of Mr. Huxley’s observations concern 
London. He has returned from all his voyages and wishes 
to sum up. 

A great growth of scepticism is, he tells us, the most striking 
result of his journey :— 

* LT set out on my travels knowing, or thinking that I knew, how 
men should live, how be governed, how educated, what they should 
believe. I knew which was the best form of social organisation 
and to what end societies had been created. I had my views on 
every activity of human life. Now, on my return, | find myself 
without any of these pleasing certainties.” 

But more interesting still he feels that this scepticism itself 
has its limits. He sums this up in a sentence : “ the established 
spiritual values are fundamentally correct and should be 
maintained.” ‘* Our sense of values,” he says, 

* is intuitive. There is no proving the real existence of values in 
any way that will satisfy the logical intellect. Our standards can be 
demolished by argumentation ; but we are none the less right to 
cling to them. Not blindly, of course, nor uncritically. . . . Here, 
too much is made of work and energy for their own sakes ; there, 
too much of mere being. In certain parts of the world he will find 
spirituality run wild; in others a stupid materialism that would 
deny the very existence of values. The traveller will observe these 
various distortions and will create for himself a standard that 
shati be, as far as possible, free from them—a standard of values that 
shall be as timeless, as uncontingent on circumstances, as nearly 
absolute as he can make them. Understanding diversity and allow- 
ing for it, he will tolerate, but not without limit. He will dis- 
tinguish between harmless perversions and those which tend actually 
to deny or stultify the fundamental values. Towards the first he 
will be tolerant. There can be no compromise with the second.” 
This is indeed a remarkable conclusion for the author of 
Antic Hay. Yet the circumspect reader of Mr. Huxley's 
early works could, we think, have foretold that something 
of the sort would ultimately occur. 


The Principles of Prime Ministers 


The Political Principles of Some Prime Ministers of the 
Nineteenth Century. Edited by F. J. C. Hearnshaw. 
(Macmillan. 12s. 6d.) 

Tue office of Prime Minister has always held a peculiar glamour, 

Innumerable are the biographies and studies of almost every 

statesman who has ever occupied the modest house in Downing 

Street, however “ transient and embarrassed ” their tenancy 

may have been. Perhaps the peculiar romance which 

attaches to the office of the First Minister o! 

accounted for by the very fact that 

carries with it more of the realities, and less of the shows and 
appurtenances, of power than any other similar position in 
the world. 

We welcome this new volume of lectures on the political 
principles of certain of the Prime Ministers of the nineteenth 
century. They were delivered during last spring at King’s 
College, London. At the time, we are told, they enjoyed 
* a wide popularity and attracted larger audiences than any 
similar course given at the College.” Nearly all the papers 
are good. Mr. Philip Guedalla writes as epigramimatically 
as ever on Lord Palmerston. He only makes one point of 
importance, but that is a good one. He points out that for 
some reason or other when we think of Palmerston we almost 
always think of the “ old Pam” of the ‘sixties, dominating 
with rather senile ‘‘ dictatorialness ” the political scene. 

Mr. Guedalla, rightly reacting from this tendency, devotes 
almost all his pages to Palmerston’s early career. Although 
we may, when we think, be aware of Palmerston’s age, yet it 
is difficult to read this passage of Mr. Guedalla’s without 
something of a shock :— 


“ The first suggestion that I would make is founded on a simple 
fact of chronology, undisputed even by the highest authorities. 
Lord Palmerston, who died in 1865, was born in 1784. His career 
is an amazing bridge between the eighteenth and the nineteenth 
centuries. He was born in the year in which Reynolds painted 
The Tragic Muse, and died in the year after Mr. Swinburne published 
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[ ApvertiseRs’ ANNOUNCEMENT.] , 


when you have learnt, by the New Pelman Method, 


The pleasures of Foreign Travel are multiplied te gen { 
speak the language of the country 











THE NEW PELMAN WAY 
OF LEARNING LANGUAGES 





Remarkable Tributes to This New Method of Learning 
French, Spanish, Italian and German. 





HE Pelman Institute is doing a remarkable thing. It is not 

only removing from the nation the reproach that British 
people cannot learn Tl’oreign Languages, but it is actually making 
the study of languages a popular hobby. 


People are taking up French, or Spanish, or Italian, or 
German, as a pastime and recreation as well as a useful study. 
And they are doing this because for the first time in history the 
Pelman Institute has made the study of a language really 
interesting. 

Hitherto people who have wanted to learn a Forcign Language 
have found the way bestrewn with difficulties. They have had 
to make their way through a tangled thicket of grammatical 
complexitics. They have had to learn innumerable rules and 
exceptions. They bave had to learn by heart long vocabularies 
of foreign words. And even after they have done this (and the 
majority “give up” before getting so tar) they have found that 
they can only speak the language slowly and hesitatingly because 
in their minds they are laboriously translating English thoughts 
and phrases into their foreign equivalents. 


The “ Direct ’’ Method. 

All these difficulties disappear when you learn a Foreign 
Language by the New Pelman method. By this method you 
learn French in French, German in German, Spanish in Spanish, 
and Italian in Italian. You do this without using a word of 


English. No translation is required. You learn to think in the | 


particular language you are studying and to express yourself 
directly in that tongue. There are no vocabularies to be learnt 
by heart. You lIcarn the foreign words you need by using them 
and in such a way that they stay in your mind without effort. 
Perhaps best of = the tediousness of formal Grammar is 
avoided. You absorb the Grammar almost unconsciously as you 
go along. If after vai have learnt to read, write, speak and 
understand the language you wish to study the Grammar, you 
can do so. But the Language comes first: the Grammar last. 
The complete success of this new method of learning French, 
Spanish, Italian, or German is shown by the vast number of 
letters reccived by the Languages Department of the Pelman 
Institute from men and women who have followed this plan. 
Here are a few examples taken at random from the Institute’s 
postbag :— 
“TI have found your system of teaching Italian so excellent 
that I am recommending tt to people here.” (I. C. 104.) 
“T have just finished your Spanish Course, which was casy, 
but which has taught me so much that now I can read any 
book that I wish. did not even know the alphabet when I 
started.” (S. J. 178.) 
“T took up your Course in October with a view to improving 
my French for the Intermediate Arts Exam. of London. 
You will be pleased to hear that 1 passed in Fre nch, and I feel 
it was largely owing to your excellent Course.’ (WW. 194.) 


“ 


spent in Vienna. After only six weeks of your German Course 


(with no knowledge of German previously) I found that I was | 
able to speak well enough to go anywhere on my own and to | 


buy things for others in our party who were unable to speak 

German. GG. &. 111.) 

Hundreds of similar letters could he quoted. 

The new Pelman method of learning languages is explained in 
four little books, entitled respectively, ““ How to Learn French,” 
“How to Learn Italian,” “ How to Learn Spanish,” and “ How 
to Learn German.” 

You can have a free copy of any one of these books by writing 
for it to-day to the Pelman Institute (Languages Dept.), 
96 Pelman House, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1. State 
which book you want, and a copy will be sent you by return, 
gratis _ om free. Call or write to-day. 

erscas Branc h *s: PARIS, 35 Rue Boissy d’Anglas; 
NEW voRK. 19 West 44th Street; "MELBOURNE, 396 Flinders Lane 
DU RBAN, Natal Ba nk Chambers; DELHI, 10 Alipore Road. 
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THE BEST NEW NOVELS 


OUR WISER SONS 


By RALPH STRAUS, author of “ The Unseemly Adven- 
ture,” “ Married Alive,” ete. Just pubhshed. 7/6 net. 
A son, brought up to inherit his father’s prosperous 
manufactory, conceives the idea that Pn was really meant 
to succeed as an author, and throws over his chances 
and a charming fiancee in order to embark onthe 
Bohemian life in Chelsea. The infinite adventures which 
befall him, and the curious working of fate by which 
father and son are at last brought into the same environ- 
ment and are reconciled to each other's point of view, 
form the material of au extraordinarily intriguing story. 


FOURTH IMPRESSION NOW or LING. 
By ALEC WAUGH, author of “ Kept,” “ The Loom of 
Youth,” ete. 7/6 net. “Should enjoy unt tsual sueces 
for it is human and has a real story to tell."’"—Su 
Times. “Shows an advance on anything that he has 
done.”"—Liverpool Post. 


A DEPUTY WAS KING 








By G. B, STERN, author of “Tents of Israel,” cte. 
7/6 net. “ She has never written more vividly.”.—/he 
Times. “Miss Stern’s clever new book.’’—Spectator. 


-vement."’—John 


“To be congratulated on a great achi hy 
yourself.” 


o’ London's Weekly. “ You must read it for 
—The Sketch. 


CHILDREN OF THE MORNING 


By the late W. L, GEORGE, author of © Gifts of Sheba, 
“The Confession of Ursula Trent,” etc. 7/6 net. “Is 
in some ways a great little book, and in all ways an 
interesting one.”—Yorkshire Post. “It is one of the 
pleasantest novels that this author ever wrote.”——-Times 
Literary Supplement. 

By MICHAEL MAURICE, author of “Not in Our 


story in which burglars, 
maidens, and inhuman tyrants are 
nightmare of the most amazing 
elements. The greatest surprise of all is reserved for the 
end. The reviewer or reader who reveals that secret to 
his friend will be depriving him of a rare challenge to 


expectancy. 
DICK ? 
we & ‘cn COURSE! 
lishers- Still His Best 
po ne your bookseller for their Esitions 


Stars,” ete. 7/6 net. An unusual 
detectives, beautiful 


entangled in a waking 
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THE HOGARTH PRESS 
THE RIVER FLOWS 


A Novel by 
F. L. Lucas 


(Author of “ Authors Dead and Living.”) 


6d. 





The Observer: “He is a creator of a subtle and delicate 
tradition. He has taken the eternal triangle, and played 


on it a tune so queer and yet bewitching that it has the 
reticent variety of a fiddle. . . . The book ends bril- 
liantly. . . . An extremely distinguished book, and at 
times a lovely one.” 


TRANSITION 
By Edwin Muir. 6d. 


“A volume of very subtle and pene- 
writers. . « « Oat 





Irish Statesman: 
trating criticism of contemporary 
writers dealt with are James Joyce, D. H. Lawrence, 
Virginia Woolf, Stephen Hudson, Aldous Huxley, Lytton 
Strachey, T. S. Eliot, Edith Sitwell, and Robert Graves. 
. « « If anyone desires to see these moderns reflected 
in a clear mirror he could not do better than get Mr. 
Muir's critical studies.” 


THE PEOPLE OF ARARAT 
By Joseph Burtt, F.R.G.S. 


With 8 Illustrations and a map. 

Limp Cloth 3s. 6d. 

This book, which is published under the auspices of the 
Society of Friends, is a careful study of the history and 
present position of the Armenian people. Mr. Burtt has 
only recently returned from Asia Minor. 





Cloth 5s. 





52 Tavistock Square, London, W.C. 1. 
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WILHELM 
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EMIL LUDWIG | 


COLBURN 
480 pages, 


Translated from the German by ETHEL 


MAYNE. 21 Illustrations. £1 1s. net. 


Times Lit. Supplement: “The special value of this 
volume is that, unlike so much after-War literature, it is 

not a personal apologia or a specious piece of propaganda. | 
It is an amazing story of autocratic arrogance and of 
Byzantine flattery, of false friendships and bitter hatreds, 
sometimes of shameless depravity, and almost always of 
meanness and duplicity. Herr Ludwig turns his search- 
light on to the most intimate aspects of the Kaiser's 
| character.” 


The Rt. 


Hon. C. F. G. Masreaman, in the Evening 
Standard : “ A brilliant English translation by Miss Ethel 
Colburn Mayne. Herr Ludwig's great book has, of course, | 
a permanent historic value. It is the kind of volume 
Carlyle might have written.” 


Westminster Gazette : “ XS brilliant attempt in the Lytton 
Strachey vein to sails analyse this tragic egomaniac. 
- + «+ In its relentless probing of the pathological 
character of the ex-Kaiser’s personality, Herr Ludwig 
takes ws through every phase of the ex-Kaiser’s career, 
including his hatred of King Edward and England.” 
Horace Tuorocoop in the Star: 
most noyel:.”’ 


More exciting than 
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Seeley, Service & C2. 


Founded 1795 


IN HIMALAYAN TIBET. 


12 YEARS IN A TOPSY-TURVY 
LAND. 

R. HEBER, M.D., & K. M. HEBER, M.B. 

itlustrations & Map. 21s. net. 

illustrated & informative Travel 


“A really delightful, 
Book.” —Cork Ex. 
Big Game Shooting, Cam- 


SPORT & SERVICE IN AFRICA. P< Gone Stone, Can: 


COL. A. HAYWOOD, C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Illustrations & Map. 21s. net. 


ENCHANTED DAYS WITH ROD & GUN. 


CAPTAIN ALBAN F. L. BACON. 
With Ilustrations. 12s, 6d. net. 
“The cheeriest record of sport on moor and loch.” 
Bystander. 


CLOSE HAULED. In a Twelve Tonner from Laivia to England 
K. ADLARD COLES, F.R.G.S. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 
“A very jolly book.”—Manchester Guardian. 
Second Edition, 
r True Story of an 
RAJ, BRIGAND CHIEF. *’* *"" See ia" 
AMY CARMICHAEL. 24 Illustrations. 6s. net. 
“A book of absorbing interest.” Church of Ireland Gazette. 
THE THINGS SEEN SERIES 


New Volumes. Copiously Illustrated, 


THINGS SEEN IN ROME. “*°58? & MACKINNow Met 
THINGS SEEN INNORWAY. * % "A4MMEGU MS 


3s. 6d, net. 


well 


Indian Robin 








Things seen in Things seen in 

JAPAN. Ciive HoLiANnb. PARIS. CLIVE HOLLAND. 
N. INDIA, 7. L. PENNELL. OXFORD. N. J. Davipson. 
CHINA. R. Curry. SPAIN. C. G. HARTLEY. 
en O88. c —. Rocue. Races ie. “¢ BLAKE, M.A. 
FLORENCE Ei. GRIERSON. RIVIE RICHARDSON. 
CONSTANTINOPLE. Mrs. 8 S SWITZERLAND "iN WINTER. 

PALEST A. G. R. W. DomvitLe-Firr 
VENICE L. M. Race. ENGLISH LAKES. W.P. PALMER 
SWEDEN, W. B. STEVENT. ROME. A. G. MAacKINNON, M.A. 
EGY lb. L. Guredner. NORWAY. 8S. C. HAMMER, M.A. 
ITALIAN LAKES. L. Raaee. NORMANDY AND BRITTANY. 
EDINBURGH. EF. GRIERSON. CLIVE HOLLAND. 


NEW ART LIBRARY. New Volume. 


THE PAINTER’S METHODS & MATERIALS. 


PROF. A. P. LAURIE, Chemistry Professor, Royal 
Academy. Illustrated. 21s. net. 
New Edition. 
SOME ACCOUNT OF DOROTHY SIDNEY, 
SACHARISSA. 1007.1004. 


JULIA CARTWRIGHT. 
IMustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 
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Atalanta in Culydon. I have often sesn him describe1 as ty pical 
of mid-Victorian complacency. To me he has seemed rether to 
pe the last frezment of the eighteenth century projecting far into 
the nineteenth. Ho was the last of the Regency bucks and 
the Regency wes the last flicker of the eighteenth century. He 
was the last of the Canningites—and Mr. Canning was the last of 
the Pittites. I think we never forget that Lord Palmerston 
spent the first sixteen years of his ife in the eighteenth century. 








must 


A better and a fuller essay than Mr. Guedalla’s is contributed 
by the editor, Mr. Hearnshaw, on Disraeli. But it must 
bc admitted that Mr. Hearnshaw kept the plum. in the matter 
of subjects. to himself. It is obviously easier to write interest- 
ingly on Disraeli than on any other Prime Minister of the 
last century. Mr. Hearnshaw has an attitude of almost 
unqualified admiration for this statesman : 

“ While the influence of most Victorian prime ministers has become 
faint and indistinguishable, and while the memory of the majority 
has grown dim, the influence of Disraeli is still living and operative, 
and his memory a flowering evergreen.” 

It is usual to say this of Disraeli; but it is not so usual 
to give any example of anything which he did, or any idea 
which he inspired in others, that has a real bearing on 
our modern life. 

A notable paper is contributed by Mr. C. H. KX. Martin 
on Lord Salisbury. Mr. Martin is, of course, the Lower 
Master at Eton, where he has, for many years now, both 


guided and inspired the studies of the historians of the 
College. The immense gusto with which he attacks even the 


least romantic period is a model of historical instruction. 

But it is surely an irony that an essay in praise of Lord 
Salisbury should be written by an Eton master. For Lord 
Salisbury, as is well known, hated his old school with a 
fanaticism which only a boy who has been unhappy in his 
teens can understand. 


Current Literature 


THE NATURAL PHILOSOPHY OF LOVE, by Remy de 
Gourmont (Casanova Society, £1 1s.), and THK REPRODUC- 
TION OF LIFE, by A. J. Cokkinis (Balli¢re, Tindall and Cox, 
10s. 6d.)—-These two books, the former translated by Mr. 
Ezra Pound from the work of a Frenchman of genius and the 
latter written by an English doctor of conventional outlook, 
both deal with the mechanism of sex. They are noticed here 
because an inereasing number of people believe that 
knowledge is a safeguard for the pitfalls of youth and both 
books are written in a scientific spirit, although the former 
is marred by an ineoherent and needless postcript by the 
translator. We do not believe that physiology as here taught 
is necessary to young people, nor that a study of the mating 
of animals is an indispensable equipment in life. Yet all 
knowledge has its uses. These volumes give expert and careful 
treatment to a subject which we may explore or not, as reason 
and circumstances dictate. 


A YEAR IN MY FLOWER GARDEN. By E. T. Brown, 
(Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d.)—The title and authorship 
of this manual taken in conjunction suggest a famous poem ; 
but the suggestion has no justification. Mr. Brown (who 
wrote an admirable little book on the verv small small-holding) 
is most prosaically practical. Ie keeps to detail: and tells 
us with emphasis just what to do from November Ist to 
October 31st, for the garden year begins at the same date as 
the hunting year. Books on gardening are very many ; 
and a good percentage take us systematically through the 
year. There must inevitably be repetitions in any new work ; 
but Mr. Brown's venture has qualities not found elsewhere. 
He sticks to his last : gives us each month our exact orders as 
to general routine, the herbaceous border, the flower-beds, 
“the reserve garden,” special plant culture, the shrubbery ; 
and not least or worst, cultivation under glass. Some criti- 
cisms are suggested. His advice would mean the 
overcrowding of the herbaceous border with spring flowers. 
It is astounding at this date that anyone should talk of broad- 
leaved weeds on lawns and not recommend sulphate of 
ammonia—-that lawn makers’ standby. Advice as to nursery 
work and the multiplication of the rarer flowers and bushes 
is much too sparse. But when all exceptions are taken, the 
book must be judged to be both a trustworthy and suggestive 
guide, It fills a gap in garden literature, especially in the 
association of the erecnhouse with the open-air garden, 
The illustrations are pretty and informative. 


Yross 


BRITISH SLAVERY AND ITS ABOLITION. By W.L. 
Mathieson, LL.D. (Longmans. 16s.) —Figures may be dull 





things, but they appeal to the informed imagination, and 
here are some which bear on the slave trade. A conservative 
estimate puts the loss in negro inhabitants to Africa at 
100,000,000 souls, of whom, what with mortality on board 
ship and the seasoning process on landing, only 50 per cent. 
lived to be eifective labourers on the plantations. Retween 
1690 and 1820, 800.000 neeroes were landed in Jamaica, vct 
in the latter year only 840.006 were alive on the island ; 
grinding Iahour, white cruelty, and venereal disease had 
accounted for the remainder. It is odd that, as Dr. 
Mathieson observes, the story of British slavery in the 
West Indies has not been told before, but it is now, rather 


soberly perhaps, considering the lurid character of the 
subject, yet very adequately provided. It is no matte 
for national gratulation that. while the Spanish system 
made it its “main object to promote the moral and 


social welfare of the slave.” and long after a costermonger in 
Great Britain was forbidden to ill-treat his donkey, the 
slave-owner of the British dominions was permitted by public 
opinion, if not by law, to pound the life out of his slave. 


Fiction 


THEIR TRADITION. By Guy Rawlence. (Constable. 
ws. 6d. net.)—A Wiltshire country house is the point of focus 
of this pleasant but not very exciting novel-— it is the villain 
of the piece, in fact. Loyalty to the beautiful, pocket-emptying 
old place is the ruin of the Chailenge family. One daughter 
breaks away : one son disregards his responsibilities as future 
heir to the crumbling estates. But the honcur and integiity 
of the incubus-like place is strictly guarded by aged Aunt 
Alicia, and it is only when in a final attempt to preserve the 
old order of things she comes by her death that the rest of the 
family can give up the futile task of behaving like rich gentle- 
people on the income of the impoverished genteel and rid 
themselves of the beautiful. stately house which is at once 
their glory and their curse. The character of Aunt Alicia is 
admirably drawn: she is far more real than the other, rather 
shadowy, characters, 

o 


MR. GILHOOLEY. By Liam O'Flaherty. (Cape. 7s. 6d. 
net.)--Mr. O'Flaherty’s The Informer was one of last vear's 
most remarkable novels, admirable alike in its economy, its 
intensity, its vivid starkness and overwhelming sense of 
drama. All the merits of that novel are present in the new one, 
Mr. Gilhooley, with the ene exception that the new plot is not 
so good or so magnificently worked out as the first. The hero, 
middle-aged and sententious, full of futile aspirations and 
irresponsible passions. is involved inan affair of the senses rather 
than of the heart with a slim waif of the Dublin underworld. 
What befalls them is not of itself the concern of the author so 
much as the ever-changing play of mood created in both man 
and woman by their association. The book is much more 
sordid, more dismal and even more brutal in its matter and 
in its manner than The Informer, and is impossible to read 
without the mental discomfort Mr. O’Flaherty intends to 
engender. Those who can bear this grim and most rigorously 
exact and convincing revelation of the dark regions of human 
life will be compelled to extreme aesthetic admiration of the 
author's genius. lis style is simple, direct and unaffected, 
his diction pure, his sense alike of character, psychology and 
construction perfect. It is true that the book is quite terrible 
in its brutality : but so is the work of Hogarth. The examples 
of Sterne, Swift, George Moore and James Joyce have accus- 
tomed one to expect a degree of frankness in Irish writers not 
accorded to English ones. Somehow — even in the case of Mr. 
D. Hf. Lawrence - the English ones are in any case less free 
from a taint of self-conscious naughtiness when they are 
outspoken. Mr. Gilhooley is not more censorable, and not 
less suitable for what used to be called family reading, than 
psycho-analytic text-books. and in addition if happens to be 
an admirable piece of Enelish fiction. 


THE GOOSE-FEATHER BED. By E. Temple Thurston, 
(Putnam, 7s. 6d.).—-Mr. Thurston in his novel The Goose- 
Feather Bed has chosen a theme well fitted to his craft of 
weaving the web desire to snare the bird delight.” He 
describes the life of a circus, its showman full of vitality, 
confidence and pride in the show the beautiful, red-haired 
bareback rider, who ** gets across’ at her first performance 
when only sixteen years old; La Vosea, the living statue ; 
the tent hands and all the appurtenances ef the show. The 
glamour, excitement and crudity of a circus ring, and the 
mystery behind the curtain, are so far removed from the 
humdrum round of most of our lives, that even Mr. Thurston 
could not paint them in too romantic colours. For this very 
quality of remoteness from everyday affairs the story is 
refreshing, but the characters do not for the most part really 
live. 
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Motoring Notes 


Accessories at Olympia 


Yur fact that there are over 330 separate displays of accessories 
at Olympia this week emphasizes to what dimensions the 
* gadget “ business has grown. There is no doubt that during 
the last few years there has been an enormous improvement as 
regards the general equipment of cars. It is not so very long 
long ago since almost everything was charged for as an extra. 
The first car I bought was sold minus a hood, windscreen, 
spare wheels, lamps, speedometer and horn. I paid £300, if 
I remember aright, for the car, and the essential extras cost me 
ever £80. ‘To-day these are always included in the purchase 
price, besides many others, such as a clock, rear-windscreen, 
calometer and a very comprehensive kit of tools. This is one 
of the reasons why the modern car is so vastly cheaper 
than to its ancestor of pre-War days. 

@bviously to describe all the accessories at Olympia is 
impossible. But a few of the more useful may be mentioned, 
as they certainly add considerably to the pleasures of driving 
and the efficiency of the car. One of the most useful in these 
days of touring is a good luggage grid. To fill the body of the 
car with bags spoils one’s comfort and is likely to damage the 
leather and paintwork. The folding forms, of which there are 
some excellent ones, are the best. Another useful luggage carrier 
is the expanding frame which clamps on to the running board, 
holding the bags securely within. ‘There are some capital 
forms of trunks for attachment to the carrier, containing two, 
three or four suit-cases. However wet or dusty the roads 
the bays are kept perfectly dry and clean. Some of the 
American cars have this travelling trunk fitted as part of the 
equipment, but with British cars it is always an extra. 

Many useful devices are exhibited which add greatly to the 

passenger's comfort when driving in winter. Foot-warmers, 
foot muffs, and overshoes are shown in great varicty. Rugs 
of all qualities and at all prices, leather and leathcr-lined 
coats, and wonderful gloves are among the most useful winter 
accessories. Float-on-air pneumatic cushions have gained 
great popularity,and deservedly so, for they entirely eliminate 
road shocks. Devices to ensure easy starting on cold days are 
many and varied. One of the most effective is the Instarter 
heating coil, which produces a warm mixture and a warm 
induction passage on touching a button. Another isthe Bowden 
carburettor flooder, by means of which the level of petrol in 
the carburettor can be raised without lifting the bonnet of the 
car. Radiator inuffs for use during very cold weather ; lamps, 
either oil or electric, to place beneath the bonnet of the car when 
a frost is likely : and chains for attaching to the whecls when 
the road is snowbound or for getting out of boggy places are 
among what may be termed the essential accessories. 
A great deal of attention has been given of late years to 
the electrical equipment of the car, especially so far as lighting 
and starting are concerned. In no direction has improvement 
been more marked than in the construction of batteries, 
and these are wellnigh as reliable a they can be. The 
difliculty has always been to make a tattery which would 
withstand the constant road shocks, but this has now been 
successfully accomplished. Lamps in a wonderful variety 
are now obtainable, while the dipping headlights made by 
Barker and Co. have solved the problem of dazzle. A clever 
and inexpensive fog-defying attachment for use upon an 
ordinary headlight will prove a boon when driving on a foggy 
night —one of the most unpleasant experiences the motorist 
can possibly have. One of the most frequent parts of the 
car to be damaged is the tail-lamp. It is so easy when backing 
or when travelling in congested streets to break it. An 
unbreakable tail-lamp is exhibited at the Show made of 
* rubbolite.” 

Shock absorbers have now become a regular fitting on 
most cars, while on some they are included in the purchase 
price. Properly adjusted shock absorbers increase the 
comfort of the driver and his passengers to a remarkable 
degree ; they also lengthen the life of the tires and chassis 
very considerably. Several different patterns are shown, 
and there is a suitable form for every make of car. Bumpers 


—_— 


are slowly gaining ground in this country, and ugly though 
they are, they do save the car from many a scratch and 
many a bump, especially when driving much in town or Using 
public garages. A dozen or more different forms are shown 
some of which are much less objectionable in appearance 
than others. Various forms of the indispensable jack are 
shown, from the ordinary ratchet kind to the hydraulic, 
The latter makes the lifting of the heaviest car a simple matter, 
For use in the garage—it is too big to carry upon the ear— 
the IL.F. jack, which is capable of dealing rapidly with aye 
of widely differing heights, is very useful indeed. 

Among a host of other accessories there are a few that 
may be specially mentioned, as they are but little known, 
A gauge fitted to the dashboard for determining how much 
petrol there is in the tank is obviously a very useful fitting, 
So is the Auto-Klean strainer, which not only thoroughly 
strains all impurities from the petrol, but is very quickly 
and easily cleaned. A tilting steering wheel greatly simplifies 
entering and leaving the car; an automatic ignition timing 
device, which obviates hand control of the spark, is now 
incorporated in the B.T.-H. magneto ; Fabroil silent timing 
gears render the engine much quieter ; the Leveroll sliding 
seat is a vast improvement on the old-fashioned kind ; the 
Are Atomiser, an extra air-valve, should make a strong appeal 
to those who are in search of cconomical running ; direction 
indicators should help to make our roads safer ; and golf-club 
carriers should protect the leather and paintwork. A heel 
protector, which saves the back of the shoe from damage 
while driving, should appeal to women drivers. <A _ fire 
extinguisher should always be carried, and some excellent 
forms are shown. Grease guns which keep the hands clean 
when greasing the chassis ; devices which prevent doors from 
rattling ; and tools of every conceivable description and for 
every purpose are exhibited in great variety. 

Motorists who would help one of our most deserving 
causes and, at the same time, improve the appearance and 
comfort of their cars, should invest in coco-fibre mats, either 
for the inside of the car or for the running boards. These 
are made by the inmates of St. Dunstan's, Regents Park, 
N.W., the men who lost their sight in the War. 

E. T. Browy. 


Finance—Public & Private 


The Belgian Loan 


BY ARTHUR W. KIDDY. 


Berore this article is in the reader’s hands the prospectus 
of the sterling portion of the Belgian Loan will have 
appeared. Readers of these columns will not, I think, 
accuse me of a propensity for prophesying, but in this 
case, although writing before the full prospectus has 
come into my hands, I will certainly predict that the 
success of the Belgian Loan will be overwhelming, and, 
although the Loan is for the large total of £7,250,000, 
I have no doubt whatever that it will be covered very 
many times over, and I would even go further and 
express the view that it is likely to command a premium 
over the issue price.* 

The fact is that whether viewed from the financial, 
economic or political standpoint, this is an event 
of more than ordinary importance both by reason 
of the circumstances responsible for the Loan and the 
purpose of the borrowing. 

Beucium’s Trias. 

All the belligerent nations have had their special 
trials and difficulties during the years following the 
Great War, but, just as Belgium was destined to receive 
the full force of the storm which broke in August, 1914, 
so at the time when her territories were occupied, 
her financial and currency affairs suffered a special and 
peculiar disturbance through the length of the 
occupation. It is true that in recognition of those 





*At the moment of correcting the proof comes the news that the 
lists for the Belgian Loan were closed within half-an-hour of the 
opening. ‘The total subscribed has yet to be disclosed, 
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facts her creditors, Great Britain and the United 
States, were prompt to relinquish claims in the matter 
of purely War debts, but, even so, the post-War 
financial and currency problems of Belgium have been 
of an order calculated to tax the courage of the stoutest 
hearted nation. It was mainly as a consequence of the 
inflation of the currency during the period of the German 
occupation that a debt had to be incurred by the 
Government to the National Bank of Belgium of about 
5,700 million francs, and it says much for the desire of 
the Belgian authorities to avoid further inflation that 
after the Armistice the Government caused no further 
issue of notes until the special trouble of last May 
when, owing to the slump in the Belgian frane— 
largely sympathetic with the collapse in the French 
franc—about 1,000 millions of franes were borrowed, 
thereby raising the indebtedness of the State to the 
National Bank to about 6,700 million francs. 


ENERGETIC REFORMS. 

Almost simultancously, however, with this step, the 
Belgian Government set about in earnest to establish 
the necessary reforms preliminary to the flotation of an 
external loan, having for its sole object the stabilization 
of Belgian currency. The floating debt was severely 
curtailed, while under a Monetary Reform Bill arrange- 
ments were made for refunding the Government debt 
to the National Bank of Belgium to the extent of 4,700 
million frances, leaving only 2,000 million frances out- 
standing to be repaid within four years by an amortization 
fund with the further stipulation that the amount of 
2,000 millions must on no account be increased in the 
meantime. This action in itself constituted a guarantee 
against any possible further inflation, while by way of 
further assurance of the desire of the Belgian Government 
to place the finances of the country on a sound basis, 
consent was given to the transfer of the State railways 
to a commercial company. In this and in every way 
possible Belgium convinced not only London and New 
York but the world in general of its determination to 
take its stand by those countries who were pledged to 
sound finance and sound currency. 

It should be clearly understood, therefore, that while the 
Loan issued during the past week is a Belgian Government 
Loan in the sense that the Government of that country 
accepts ail responsibility for payment of interest and 
repayment of principal, the proceeds of the Loan are to 
be handled entirely by the National Bank of Belgium 
with a view to making the Currency Stabilization Scheme 
thoroughly effective. The Loan itself consists of the 
equivalent of 160,000,000 dollars, the borrowings being 
effected, however, as to 50,000,000 dollars in New York 
and £7,250,000 in sterling in London, the balance of 
about £3,000,000 being offered in Holland, Sweden and 
Switzerland. Not only so, but in addition to the steadying 
power on the exchanges represented by these large loans 
at leading centres, there will, in connexion with the 
stabilization programme, be granted special credits to 
the National Bank of Belgium by the Central and Reserve 
banks of Austria, England, Franee, Germany, Holland, 
Hungary, Japan, Sweden and the United States. Thus, 
it will be seen that the position of the National Bank of 
Belgium in the matter of stabilizing the currency will be 
an extraordinarily strong one. 

New Unit or Excnancr. 

The actual Stabilization Scheme itself is conceived on 
a gold basis rather than sterling, and—doubtless with the 
idea of divorcing the currency from the French frane— 
a new unit will be created to be called the belga, this 
unit being equal to 5 paper francs, with a mint parity of 
0.209211 grammes pure gold, or 0.232456 in gold at 
900/1,000. Notes in belga will be issued and will be 
exchangeable at the rate of one belga for five franes or 
reciprocally. Thus, it will be seen that the frane currency 
is linked to gold through this new unit at a fixed rate, 
and the operation is practically the equivalent of having 
fixed the franc in sterling at about 174} to the £. It is, 
however, the belga which is now the basis of the exchange, 
and its mint parity will show the British pound to be 
equal to 35 belga and the dollar to 7.19 belga. Very 
wisely, however, the paper franc is still to continue to 


circulate freely and on a fixed: basis in regard to the 
belga, a course which will tend to lessen any disturbance 
in internal values. . 

Detaits oF STERLING Loan. 

As for the Sterling Loan itself, the figures are sufficiently 
eloquent. The amount is £7,250,000 in °7 per cent. 
Sterling Bonds at the price of 94 with redemption at 
par in 1956. This redemption, however, is by means of 
a full 1 per cent. cumulative Sinking Fund to be employed 
in the purchase of bonds at or under 105, or by drawings 
at the same price, while the Belgian Government reserves 
the right to redeem all or any portion of outstanding 
bonds at 105 on or after November Ist, 1938. Having 
regard to these terms and the fact that the issuing houses 
were Baring Brothers, Morgan, Grenfell and Co., and the 
Westminster Bank, it is not surprising that the Loan 
should have created immediate interest with the investor, 

Wipe Interests INvo.vep. 

It is, however, because of the much wider interests 
affected by the Belgian Loan that I have made it the 
subject of a special article this week. Historically and 
politically, it is of interest as marking, as it were, the 
coping stone of Belgium’s efforts to retrieve the financial 
effects of the War. Those efforts, however, extend beyond 
a wider circle than Belgium itself. Just as in matters 
political a struggle appears to be proceeding in Europe 
between the forces of Bolshevism and civilization, so in 
the financial and economic sphere there has been a struggle 
between the forces making for sound and unsound currency 
systems, and the fact that Belgium now ranks definitely 
on the side of those who are striving for stable exchanges 
and free intercourse in the matter of international trade 
is a development of no small importance, 


Financial Notes 


STEADY MARKETS. 
THERE has been more activity during recent weeks in fresh 
capital flotations than in existing securities. Many of the 
loans, of which Belgium is the chief example, have been for 
quite large amounts, but not only has the response from the 
investors for the most part been a good one, but the effect 
upon existing stocks has been extraordinarily small. More- 
over, markets have also had to withstand the influence of 
dearer money, large gold exports, and a fall in the American 
Exchange, while the continuance of the coa! stoppage and the 
recognition of the disastrous effect likely to be produced upon 
the national finances have certainly not conduced to activity 
in public securities. Nevertheless, with few exceptions, 
prices of stocks have been well maintained, and in the indus- 
trial groups a good feature has been the rise in some of the 
Shipping Shares. 

* * * 4 

Treasury Bonn Resu ts. 

The Government can be congratulated upon the result of 
the recent Treasury Bond conversion. Out of a line of 
£109,600,000 in 5 per cent. Treasury Bonds falling due for 
repayment next February, no less than £82,700,000 has now 
been converted into 4} per cent. Treasury Bonds of 193-4 in 
response to the Government’s recent offer of conversion. 
This result is equal to the best expectations of the market, 
meaning that over 75 per cent. of the maturing loan has been 
eonverted, leaving about £27,000,000 to be dealt with between 
now and next February. It must be hoped that these may 
yet be converted into some other form of security, otherwise 
borrowing on Ways and Means to repay may occasion a 


renewal of inflation. 
* % * * 


ANGLO-ScotTtrisn AMALGAMATED. 

A very successful year’s working is shown in the latest 
Report of this company, resulting in a profit of £57,491, 
enabling an allocation of £19,765 to the Reserve, bringing it 
up to £50,000, and the payment of a dividend of 5 per cent. 
on the Ordinary Shares. The directors also state that the 
liquidation of the assets taken over from the Anglo-Scottish 
Trust, the Atlantic Trust, the Status Investment Trust and the 
Egyptian and Foreign Trust has proceeded satisfactorily and 
that, with the amount credited to Genera! Reserve, there is 
sufficient to provide for any depreciation in the company’s 
investments. The balance-sheet is a liquid one, showing 
“ash in hand ard at bankers of £55,600, while investments 
at cost amount to £643,000. The issued ee¢ ial of the com- 
pany is £703,000. 
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Tuk RuBsser Decision. 

The market for Rubber shares does not appear to have 
been very much elated by the publication of the Rubber 
Scheme regulation to be in force for the next twelve months. 
For the quarterly period beginning on November Ist it is 
clear that the standard production will be at 80 per cent., 
making a reduction of 20 per cent. on the present figure. This, 
however, was pretty much in accordance with expectations. 
and while the market is pleased with the decision to declare a 
policy extending over an entire twelvemonth, there are points 
in connexion with the decision which are regarded as less 
satisfactory. The position is not yet clear with regard to the 
problem of what is known as coupon rubber, while cables 
from the East stating that the standard output is to be re- 
stricted to 300 Ibs. per acre have also puzzled the market and 
have raised the question of whether those companies capable of 
turning out larger amounts of rubber will be placed at a 
disadvantage. All the same, I am inclined to think that 
the whole spirit of the decision is to provide for rubber being 
sold on profitable terms to the producers and, if that view is 
correct, it would not be surprising if there were to be some 
improvement in share values, especially if, as has always been 
predicted, there is to be scarcity of the commodity a year or 
two hence. 

A. W. K. 


Thi in L 
is Week in London 
LECTURES. 

Monday, November Ist, at 6 p.m.—SanpFrorp AND MERTON. 
By Sir M. E. Sadler. Under the auspices of the Federal Lectures 
Board. At the Central Hall, Westminster. Tickets for non- 
members, 2s. Id., to be obtained from the Secretary, F. L. B., 
c/o The Froebel Society, 4 Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 1. 

Tuesday, November 2nd, at 5.30 p.m.—-Enp or ALEXANDER II 
By Sir Bernard Pares. The fourth of a series of lectures on Contem- 
porary Russia. At the Institute of Historical Research, Malet 
Street, W.C. 1 

Wednesday, November 3rd, at 6 p.m. Feop oF 
TrReATED HIsToRICALLY AND GEOGRAPHICALLY. By Dr. Harry 
Campbell, M.D. ‘The first of a course of seven lectures on * Diet 
What We Should Eat and Why,” under the auspices of the People’s 
‘League of Health. Tickets 8s. for the course, to be obtained from 
Miss Olga Nethersole, The People’s League of Health, 12 Stratford 
Place, W.1. At the Medical Society of London, 11 Chandos 
Street, Cavendish Square, W.1. Also Wednesday, November 3rd, 
at 8.30 p.n., Tue DANGER OF CREED Wars. By the Hon, Bertrand 
Russell. Tickets to be obtained from the Fabian Society, 25 
Tothill Street, S\W.1. At Kingsway Hall, Kingsway, Holborn. 

Thursday, November 4th, at 5.15 p.m.--EXPLoRATION AND 
PrRoBLeMs oF AnTaRcTiIcA. By Sir Edgeworth David. At the 
Royal Institute of Great Britain, 21 Albemarle Street, W. | 


FILMS. 

New Gatuery, Recent Strreer._-a Bohéme. Lilian Gish 
alternating sheer genius with irritating mannerisms in a heavily 
whitewashed, but pleasing version of Murger’s * Scénes de !a vie 
de Bohéme.”’ 


MANKIND 


Lower Recent Streret.— Beau Geste. Strong, exciting 
stuff about the Foreign Legion, after P. C. Wren’s novel. 

Marsie Arcu Pavinton.-The Duchess of Buffalo. 
eprite, Constance Talmadge, in a pleasing extravaganza. 
The and Dance Man. 
Love in light entertainment. 


PLaza, 
That gay 


Stott, Kincsway. Song Genial Tom 


Moore aided by Bessie 











A GENUINE OLD STYLE TOBACCO. 


HOSE who state that, to-day, tobacco 

G cannot be obtained of the quality of 20 
or 30 years ago should smoke FOU R SQU ARE 
Matured Virginia. It has that genuine ‘old style 


quality, is air-cured, sun-dried pure Virginia leaf, 
matured in the wood and cut 


from the cake. 
In case of dificulty in obtaining, write to manufacturers, 
losing money for quantity required. This « Mt be / 


ence 
Free. Also enclose name and address of your 1¢ 


FOUR SQUARE 


MATU RED __VIRGINIA 


‘Senet Dobie & Son, 
TYobacc Many facturera 





Establi- “hed ‘1809. 
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THE 


YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK LIMITED 


(Registered in Japan.) 
Head Office : Yokohama. London Office : 
Capital Subscribed 
Capital Paid Up .. 
Reserve Fund 


The Ninety-Third Half-Yearly General Meeting of Shar« 


7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2, 
Yen 100,000,000 
Yen 109,009,000 
Ye. 89,500 6co 


tolders was held at the 





Head Office, Yokohama, on the 10th September, 1926, wien the Directors submitte d 
the following Statement of the Liabilities and Assets of the Bank anl the Profit 
and Loss Account for the Hali-Year ended 30th June, 1926, which was duly 
approved, 
BALANCE SHEET. 
LIAKILITIBS, Y 

Capital Pe oe ‘a i - ne “7 oe «+ 100,000,000,99 
Reserve Fund ee os ee ee oe oe ee oe 86,500,000,0¢ 
Reserve for Doubtful Debts .. ee ee 5,010, 430.63 
Notes in Circulation es os ee ee és - 6,241,601.19 
Deposits (Current, Fixed, &c.) inn os ry »» 553,163,831.75 
Bills Payable, Bills Re-discounted, Acceptances, and other Sums 

due by the Bank .. es ee ee ‘ ..  416,602.967.69 
Dividends Unclaimed... os . ee 49,943.95 
Balance of Profit and Loss brought forw: 1rd from last Account .. 5,805,990.91 


Net Profit fer the past Half-year 9,156,177.17 


Ven 1,182,530,942.55 
ASSETS, if r. 
Cash Account — 
In Hand oo oe 
At Bankers 
Investments in Public 
Bills discounted, Loans, 


. 60,161,274.50 
os a .- oe - £0,060,739.71 —160,222,014.21 
Securities and Debentures 236,046,655,70 


Advances, &c. 299,950, 268.72 


Rills receivable and other Sums due to the Bank .. 471,487,935.19 
Bullion and Foreign Money * 6,905,899.45 
Bank’s Premises, Properties, Furniture, &c. 17,918,175.28 
Yen 1,182,530,942.55 

Dr. PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT y 


To Reserve Fund 3,000,000,00 
To Dividend 
Yen 6.00 per Share for 1,000,000 Shares 


To Balance carried forward to next Account ee 


6.000,000.00 
>, 962,163.08 


Yen 14,962,168.08 
Cr. } 
By Balance brought forward 3ist December, 1925 
By Net Profit for the Half-year ended 30th June, 1926 
(After making provision for Bad and Doubtful 
Rebate on Bills, &c.) 


5. 805,990.91 
‘ 9,156,177.17 
Debts, 


Ven 14,962,168,08 











Let the “Old Equitable” provide for your 
children’s education at School and Univer. 
sity in event of your death. 


Persons interested should write for 
quotations ctating the ages of parent and 


children. 


quitable Life 
ssurance Society 


Founded 1762 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2 
No Shareholders 


No Commission 











TIME 
An important ries of arresting and prov 
peril to Society constituted by the 


WOMEN OF THE LEISURED CLASSES. 


The third Article, ‘The Leisured Woman of To-day,” appears in the 
issue Friday, October 29th. 


Ad Of ell Newsagents 
ad 


and Bookstalls. 
88 FLEET STREET, EC. 4. 
FRIDAYS 


“ TIDE artic lea vith th 


Order your copies 
NOW 
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The 
Human Adventure 


A comprehensiv e and stimulating new survey 
of civilisation in two volumes by two emi- 
nent historians. 


Volume One 


Conquest of Civilization 
by JAMES HENRY BREASTED. 16s. 


Professor Breasted is unquestionably one of the greatest 
living authorities on ancient civilisation and_ especially 


net. 





on Egyptology. His account of man’s history from the 
Stone Age to the Fall of Rome is vivid as well as accurate. 


Volume Two 
Ordeal of Civilization 


by JAMES HARVEY ROBINSON. 16s. __ net. 
The Brilliant Author of the “ Mind in Making ” carries 


the story of man through the Great War to the present 
day. Never pedantic nor dull, Professor Robinson 
writes of the great movements of the past with penctra- 
tion and clarity. 
The Books may be bought separately or 
as a set, boxed at 325. net. Over 
500 i//ustrations. Numerous maps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Publishers since 1817. 











WEIRD AND MYSTERIOUS 
THE | 
GHOST BOOK 


COMPILED by 


CYNTHIA ASQUITH 


(7/6 net) 


“ The reader’s shuddering hands will need for it the support 
of a table before he has ventured far into its appalling 
pages. Anyone in need of a good scare will find it here.” 
—Sitar. ‘‘ These are real spook tales, warranted to raise the 
hair of the most sceptical. Writers include May Sinclair, 
Hugh Walpole, Mrs. Belloc Lowndes, Clemence Dane.” 
—Daily Chronicle. 


CHRONICLES 


OF THE 


PRUSSIAN COURT 
ty ANNE TOPHAM 


(In one large handsome volume, with numerous 

illustrations. 21/- net) 
The author of this interesting book held the position of 
English governess to Princess Victoria Louise, the only 
daughter of the Kaiser, during the period of 1902-1909, We 
have here an intimate first-hand account of the Kaiser in 
his varying moods showing the perplexing facets of his 
character, 








LONDON 
HUTCHINSON & CO. 
(Pt UBLISHERS) LTD., 

PATERNOSTER ROW 
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IMPORTANT TURNER DISCOVERIES 


THE UNKNOWN TURNER 
Revelations concerning the Life and Art of 
J. M W. TURNER 


by John Anderson, Jr. 


} 


An account of the discovery of his hidden signatures and dates. 
rhe publication of the only known original manuscript of any of 
his sketching tours. A detailed Itinerary of his travels in Great 


Britain and on the Continent. Seventy (70) of his drawings and 


sketches never before reproduced. 


4to. 
Britain; 


cloth; 350 copies for sale in Great 
£3 3 O net. 


Privately Printed; 


Author's Agenis 


W.C. 2 


from all booksellers or from the 


13 Garrick St., 


Obtainahle 


SucKLInNG & Co., London, 

















Not only in the home-circle, 


HOME = LIFE but in bus siness, social and 
sports life too, the deaf are 
now taking their rightful 

ma e appy place, unhampered by their 
former affliction, 


“a 


Yssicaide ’’-- Britain's 


The 

or t e latest scientific — en 
tirely eliminates the devasta- 
ting strain upon the delicate 
nerve, and naturally compe! 
the deaf ears to perform their 
normal functions. 
The lasting resuits’ being 
achieved with the ‘‘Ossicaide ° 
have been hitherto quite 

impossible. 
ability of 


renewing the ONSULTATIONS FREE DAIL} 


4 ir now Ain mant faculiv 9-20 till 6 p.m. Sats. till 1 p.m 
to hear again clearly, 
easily, naturally and with- Oss icaidc 


out embarra nt. ‘OOT FIFI, SOLE INVENTOR: 


‘“WALMAR House,"” 296, Regent St., London, W. 1. 
cme GS 


ord Circus. 
Telephone: MAYFAIR 1528 


sme 


we Oxf 


First Floor. 
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Well-Bound Editions 
of Standard Authors 





W. & G. Foyte Lrp. hold a large stock of 
which the following are represent: al 

Novels of the Sisters Bronté. Boswell’s Life cf Johnson. 
Thornton Edition, edited by | Edited by Augustine 
ou ints ria} % ‘ 6 vols... original red buek 
Temple Scott. With Mrs, Gas uncut. ‘Cas table, 1901, kr 
kell’s ‘Life’ of Charlotte | edition with many plates 
Bronté Large type, anti jue : pad 30 
paper, deckle edges, 63 full-page Yaosherey. Collec of Ww 

ates. 12 vols. Svo k gilt vois illust ra‘ ee ‘ i 
plate pe Ree: Srey 6 green cloth gilt. Smith. 
backs. £3. 18 ° | 1887. a 49 


What are your requirements? 


Encyclopiedia Britannica 









A set of the Twelfth Edit in 16 doubl le vi tv} 
paper, green cloth. f 2/6, offe £17, 17:0 
Also a set in half pl s + £: 0/126, offered 
£19/19'0. Both set ne Instalme ‘ urral 


if desi red. 


Burke’s Peerage ata Bargain Price 


A Genealogic al and Heraldic H with Illu n 
etc. 1925 Edition P ublis hed ‘£5 5/0 ne . & me pie fe a 
(brand new) at £2/5/9, carriage paid. 


te 
rv 


Quote Offer 466. 





Above Special Offers sent on approvel. 


That Book You Want! 


FOYLES CAN SUPPLY iT. 





Any bock reviewed or announced in “ The 
Spectator ’’ supplied on day cf publication. Over 1,250,908 volumes (second 
hand and new) in stock, including Rare Bcoks, First Editions, and many 
thousands cf books now cut of print. if unabie toe cali and examine the 
stock, write outlining requirements and interests, when suitabie catalogues 
(so issued) will be sent (free). Books sent on approval te any part of 
the world 


That Book You No Longer Want ! 


Foyles will Buy it—a Single Volume up to a Library. 
Expert Valuers sent any distance. 


FOYLE’S BOOKLOVERS’ PARADISE, 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W. C. 2. 


‘Phone: Gerrard 3251 (2 lines). ‘Grams: FFoyleben, Westcent, | 








SEAUSAITRLEATOCULINOUNECESTATEC RECESS EMER TOBE SESAME SOLE TORIES CL EUSEACERENELACELE TESS IER CGRERERTAERG EPA TIELILEVNTRLLELARSPEEESERE 


SHARTATAT IVT CATIA PLATT ASAT TSSRR ESSA ETA A NEST Ne Tea Te tease ee taeda’ 
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THE LiIFE-BOAT SERVICE, 


which serves all and is supported by all, has 
SAVED 218 LIVES 
during the strike. 
Bat in the same time, owing to the strike, it has 
LOST THOUSANDS OF POUNDS. 
Will you help us to make up ie loss and maintain the Service by 
ill ye 


sending Your Gilt to-day? W you also remember tlhe Life-Boats 
in your Will? We neither ask for nor receive one penny from the State. 


OVER 60,500 LIVES SAVED. 


George V. Shee, M.A, 
Secretary. 


The Varl of Harrowby, 

Honorary Treasurer, 
ROVAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 

Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 











| A Complete ; 


Food— 
Food 


for I NFANT Ss, 
INVALIDS ¢ ne AGED. 


Beazger's is so highly nutritious that athletes use it 
in training, so delicious that invalids and de!:cate or 
aged persons enjoy it always. 
Soid in tins by all Chemists, 


el ee eee 













Prices: 1/4; 23; 4-; 86 

















FORTUNE THEATRE, DRURY LANE. (Regent 1307.) 
TO-DAY at 2.30 and 8.30 LAST TWO PERFORMANCES. 
A MONTH IN THE COUNTRY. A 
TUESDAY NEXT, Nov. 2, at 8.30: “ THE CRADLE SONG,” “TH 
LOVER.” Two Comedies by SIERRA. 











Comedy by Turcrenrv. } 
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100 happy 
memories 


The smoker who receives 


a box of Punch Havana 
Cigars at Christmas will 
remember the giver with 
the kindliest of thoughts. 
Punch Cigars are of such 
fine quality and delicate 
aroma that the utmost 
contentment is assured 
when smoking each one of 
them—each box one hun- 
dred reminders of the 
goodwill and discriminat- 
ing taste of the giver. 


Punch 


— 


A wise discernment in your 
choice will point to Punch 
Havana Cigars, which are 
made to suit every purse, 


* * * 


Punch Coronas, of the 
finest quality, 54ins. long, 
costing 189/- per box of 
100 and 49/6 per box of 
Zo: 

* * % 


Punch Petit Coronas, a 
cigar of fine quality, Sins, 
long. Costing 126/- per 
box of 100 and 33/6 per 
box of 25. 


* * * 


Punch Bouquet Elegante, a 
cigar of good _ quality. 
Costing 21/3 per box of 
25. 

aK * + 


Supplies can be purchased 
from first-class tobacconists. 
If not in stock, they can 


easily be obtained for you, 


Cigars 


Havana's Best, 


Erport Enguiries: Meibourne Mart 


& Co., Basinghall S London, E.C.4 















THE LUXURY 

SMOKE WITH 

A DISTINCTIVE 
FLAVOUR 


loz Packet 1/34 
2oz Packet 2/7 
Y4alb Tin 3/2 
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jj Fo ab ify wy 
\... Of delicate flavour 

\ very crisp and ~ 
the thinnest of | |p 
(> all water biscuits 


















Mec e only by 
CARR & CO._LTD. 
CARLISLE. 
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Virginia Cigarettes 


What a differemce the extra 
quality makes! 


ZO for 1/4 


WITH OR WITHOUT CORK TIPS 


10 for 8d. 


Also in 


JOHN 


\.-lb. Card Boxes at 5/- 


PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 


Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain and Ireland), Limited. 


The 
Safety Razor 


men covet Leyond all others is 


the Wilkinson. 


The 


keenness 
razors. 


The depth of cut is quickly adjusted 
to individual requirements by the 
new Adjustable Safety Frame. 
blade is kept in perfect trim by the 
Automatic Stropper. The Wilkinson 


hand - 


forged, 
ground blades of finest steel 
are a revelation to all who are 
accustomed to wafer blades. 
They take an edge rivalled in 
only by barbers’ 
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he oSHIRTS 
PYJAMAS ¢ SOFT COLLARS 








are real COMFORT WEAR for MEN. 


C 





The 
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desirable 


*“LUVISCA” 


COLI. ARS g 


OMBINING 


sheen of 


JAM AS 


t} 


per fect sa 


is British throughout. 


ql MNSON 


Safety Shaver 


No. 12!. Set with 7 Hollow- 
ground Blades, each etched with 
week, New A naan 1 

able Ped Frame, Autor 
pping ay hine In handse 

ae lished ¢ ase . 

N hee 
3 Hollow. -groun nd Blades 

in p l 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 












625/20 1 


















LOO FO 
TERED) 
N VER 


ASK ve ( 


“y 


the bright 


silk with the 
durability 


of cotton, 
SHIRTS, 
and SOFT 


ive lasting SeTVICe 


faction. 


TUVISCA’ PAs 
Y GARMENT. 


TENUIN TEWITHOUT. 
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Tue Wik 
53 Pall 
Gun, S 
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Swiss Winter Sports 


Grand Hotel, St. Moritz. 


Waldhaus Hotel ) <. : 
Barblau Hotel Sils Maria. 


Julierhof Hotel, St. Moritz-Campfer. 


Titlis Hotel | 
Bellevue /f Engelberg 


Grand Hotel, Griesalp. 


Regina Hotel \ 
Victoria Hotel { 


Silvretta Hotel, Klosters. 
Grand Hotel, &c., Kitzbuhel. 
Grand Hotel, Gurnigelbad. 
Grand Hotel, Grimmialp. 
Berthod Hotel, Chateau d’Oex. 


Grand Hotel Roseg \ 
Hotel Bernina  Pontresina 


Grand Hotel Victoria, Kandersteg. 


Danioths Grand Hotel | 
Bellevue Hotel J Andermatt. 


Lindenhof Hotel, Churwalden. 
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t Reduced Mid- Winter Fares. 

ONE HUNDREI D GUINEAS RETURN, FIRST SALOON. 
HE traveller who sets-out on a first visit to India is on 
the threshold of a great adventure. For India has no 
counterpart. With a population of 320 million souls com- 
prising twenty nationalities and as many religious faiths; 
her vast territory divided into a score of British provinces 
or princely states; with the large majority of her people 
engaged i in tillage; and a minority enjoying, under British 
protection, a phe nomenal industrial and commercial pros- 
perity; India, “ the brightest jewel of the British crown,” 
presents 2 moving human spectacle which must leave the new- 
comer breathless with wonder. Equally will the grace and magnifi- 
‘ cence of her historical palaces, monuments and temples compel his 
admiration. In Ceylon, as an alternative, the visitor will find a 
perfect climate, a lively society, and, in the “buried cities,” 
evidences of a wonderful early civilization whose treasures are 
still in course of recovery. Ceylon’s network of first-class motor 

roads make travel in the interior uncommonly pleasant. 

In the passage of the Mediterranean the voyager will traverse 
the Straits of Bonifacio, glimpse Stromboli in eruption, pass close 
enough to Messina to view the old and new cittes, and steaming 
towards Egypt see, perhaps, the rugged Cretan Coastline. Port 
Said and the passage of the Suez Canal will lend additional interest 
to the voyage. : 

If the visitor have at his disposal only eight weeks he may, 
travelling both ways by sea, spend two weeks in India or Ceylon; 
this way the reduced mid-winter fare is 100 guineas return, first 
class. If he elect to cross Europe both ways by the P. & O. 
Marseilles Express (£15 extra) he will, within the eight-weeks 
limit, have four weeks in which to see much of the best that cither 
country has to offer, 

Further information as to special sailing dates may be had, cabins 
engaged and itineraries planned in consultation with the Officials 
of the P. & O. Chief Passenger Office, P. & O. House (F. H. Grosvenor, 
Manager), “14/16 Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 1. 

Independent World Tours by P. & O. Handbook on application. 
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Rooms mav be reserved-at strictly Hotel rates for the above 
Leading establishments and all journey arrangements made at 


WRITE 100 Branches 
a, PICKFORDS *:= 
BOOKLET Country 
206 HIGH HOLBORN, London, W.C. 1. 


INDEPENDENT AND CONDUCTED WINTER AND 
SPRING TOURS. 


Quotations for all classes of accommodation—French and 
Italian Riviera. 
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WEEKLY MAIL SERVICE 
Regular Service to EAST AFRICA. 
SPECIAL CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR 
TOURS TO SOUTH AFRICA 
AT REDUCED RETURN FARES. 


By Mail Steamers from Southampton, December 10th, 1926, 
and January 21st, 1927. 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED FOLDER. 


UNION-CASTLE LINE.) 


Head Office: 3 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 3. 
West End Agency: 125 PALL MALL, S.W. 1. 





PERSONAL SERVICE 


The true relation of Bookseller to Customer 
is that of service. No matter what your 
order may be, nor how small the amount 
involved, you are sure of our best attention. 
Our Literary Service Bureau answers 
promptly all enquiries about books or 
editions. 


J. & E. BUMPUS 


LIMITED 
350 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 
By Appointment to His Majesty the King 
*Phones—Mayfair 1223 and 1224 
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As You Like x—|| ——————— —4 
Spectator Competition | 








Anzora stands no nonsense. Rub 
a little into your hair—then part 
it where you wish, or brush it 
straight back. You will have 
no more trouble for the rest of 
the day and evening. 


A208 4. CREAM . for greasy - — 
scalps, will not soil hat linings or “Competitors must cut out and enclose this cot on. (Si 761.) 
pillows, and ANZORA VIOLA’ for Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon, (See pe age 761 
dry scalps, containing a little oil of f | = —— ——————L————S ee 
violets, are sold in 1/6 and 2/64 | | 
(double quantity) hottles by | 


Chemists, Hairdressers and Stores, Spectator Competition 
\/ | OCTOBER 30. | 
Jnaitive the Hatr: For Home Readers Only. ; | 


Manufactured by Ancora Perfumery Co., Ltd., London, N.W.6. _ - —e : Pre 
Competitors must out “out and enc! os se this coupon. (See page 7061.) 


OCTOBER 30. 
Overseas and Foreign Readers. 
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SAILING 
ACROSS 


EUROPE 
ty NEGLEY FARSON 


(Illus. 21/- net.) 


To sail across Europe from one end to the other in the same 
boat is no small feat. It is of this unique experience that 
| Mr. Negley Farson tells. His adventures in The Flame 
} make literature of an unusual and intriguing sort. Not the 
least part of the book is the illustrations which were taken 
on the journey. These reflect the inhabitants and archi- 
tecture of the countries of Europe with charm and fidelity. 


Ae | REFLECTIONS 
of | SHAKESPEARE 








ty LENA ASHWELL 


(Illus. in half-tone and line. 21/- net.) 
rhis work, by a distinguished actress, with the greatest of 
dramatists as her subject, deals mainly with the period of 
| the tragedies. ‘The chief characters are analysed and 
explained with the vivid individual touch of one who 
| possesses imaginative insight, as well as practical experience. 


HUTCHINSON & CO., 
(PUBLISHERS) LTD., 
PATERNOSTER ROW 








WA 2s50 ? 





—— $$ ————————— | 


NAL : ESS tt cin i de ho de de Bt oe ot as 
LEAGUE OF NAT IONS| & re 


REPORT ON THE 
REFORM OF THE CALENDAR 


submitted to the 
Advisory and Technical Committee for 
Communications and Transit. 
A.33. 1926. VII. 
An interesting Report in which the following questions 
are considered :— 
1. Possible reforms in the present Gregorian 
calendar; 
2. The fixing of movable feasts and, in particular, 
the fixing of Easter. 
Price 3s. 3d. net. 























| THE MAKERSOFCANADA ¢£ 


P3 This serics was originally published in 1904. 3 
s Since that time many changes have taken place € 
necessitating a complete revision of any work 
purporting to deal with Canadian History and 
with contemporary Canadian affairs. It has been ra 
thought well to mark the 6oth Anniversary of the &% 
Canadian Confederation by reissuing the series in ioe 
a completely revised and enlarged form. Every 3 
volume has been carefully edited afresh, deletions @% 
and additions have been made, a body of admirable Be 
illustrations has been created, new volumes have 3 
been supplied. Fg 


























. et ONSTABLE & CO., LTD. -——- — | $3 int Cp 
“TANTRA LAT \}10-12 ORANGE ST. W.C 2 iil mi lies | $5 THE SET IS NOW OFFERED IN i 
aime Ta 12, VOLUMES ex) 
| 82 Of these, Volume 12 is the “OXFORD ENCYCLO- §3 
THE Ex-Kalser’s AUTOBIOGRAPHY. he PAEDIA OF CANADIAN HISTORY.” ee 
i= Sh if) 3 
The First Six Instalmenis of | $5 Two editions are obtainable = 
: - | $3 Bound in Buckram £12 net ee 
MY EK ARLY LIFE 85 Bound in Lambskin £15 net ee 
| x 23 
| wd fi wticnlars are contained 7 Me lof oe 
By THE EX-KAISER 3 eal pepe oy é page the bookdlei as 
ae ; | eee witch nill be sent free to all who apply to > 
appeared ezclusively in the SPECTATOR of Sept. 18th, | "es Se 
5, het Jad 9 and 2 : | ne _ KT “ . oF 
25th, Oct. 2nd, th, 16th and 23rd, 1926 sei The OXFORD U NIVERSIT Y PRESS Se 
m ——— t8 -ETCRKT cn. ry ry Noe 
Copies of these issues may be obtained upon application 5 AMEN HOUSE: WARWICK SQ. es 
to the “ Spectator "’ Office, 13 York Street, London, f E.C. 4 e0 
W.C.2. Price 74d. each copy, post free. 5 by 
ENOTES WOWTNO WINS one WNP TNO TNS Iw OTIS 
_— See SERS VPBE ae? SPs PPE SEE Sa 
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NINETEENTH 
CENTURY 


AND AFTER 
CONTENTS FOR NOVEMBER : 


The Martial Resources of Soviet Russia. 

E By Hecror C. BywaTer. 
= | Army Training in the United a 

: By Major-General § sir Georce Aston, K.C.B. 
© | Church and State in Mexico. By Lewis SPeNnce. 
é Revision of the Prayer Book. 

: By The Rev. A. H. T. CLARKE. 
Thorstein Veblen. By R. M. Fox. 
Vocational Guidance and Selection. 
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z By Cuarves 8S. Myers, M.D., F.R.S. 
Fireballs and Shooting Stars. 
3y W. F. Dennine, F.R.A.S. 
= Romney Marsh: An Impression. 
By W. Wavmesiry WHITE. 
The Hitherto U npublished Preface to Wordsworth’s 
** Borderers.’ 
3 By Professor ERNEST De S&LINCOURT, D.Litt. 
Some Strange Book Collectors. By Hersert Weic xt. 
-| Old Accounts and Inventories. 
By CuHaries L. KiIncsrorpb. 
—| The Illustrious Dead. 
= By Watrer Frewen Lorp, 
=| Lord Cardigan’s Vindication. 
= By Lieut.-Colonel F. E. Wurrron, C.M.G. 
: The Influence of Actors upon Plays. 
= By Reyneti J. R. G. Wrerorp. 
= | Correspondence : 
= Mahatma Gandhi and the Charka 
= By J. McPHerson. 
: ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, 36/- post free. 
Fs CONSTABLE: 10 & 12 Orange Street, London, W.C. 2. 3s. net 
Flil HA TE oA AR mh 
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FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. NOVEMBER, 192¢ 
THE MEETING AT THOIRY. By Hucn F. Spernper. | 
FRANCO-GERMAN SETTLEMENT. By “ Avcur.” 


PRIMO DE RIVERA AND THE NEW SPAIN. By Duptey Heatuce 


ITE, 


THE CHINESE PUZZLE AND ITS SOLUTION, By Ropney Gitpert. 
THE FRANCO-GERMAN NEGOTIATIONS, By Joun Brew. 
WINSTON CHURCHILL AND THE FUTURE. Sy Jamis Corpetr. 


THE LAKE TSANA AND THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS, 
By Avex Dt 


BOLSHEVISM AND THE NEW ISLAM. by Syvep Att Kutane 
RUMANIA AND HER PROBLEMS: SOME PERSONAI 


IMPRESSIONS. by Rowert Macuray, | 


VINE. 
FR. | 


THE TERCENTENARY OF EDWARD ALLEYN., By W. Battey Kempiine, 


BULWARKS AGAINST BOLSHEVISM. Il. EDUCATION IN 
CLLIZENSHIP. By Str joun Maxktort, N 


AN ELIZABETUAN NOVELIS? AND A FRENCH CRITIC 


iP. | 


Sy STeruen Gwynn 
CHILDREN OF THE MORNING. CHAPTER VIIL By W. L. Groreer, 


LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD. 








THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW | 
Contents. November, 1926. 3/6 net. 
TUE MEANING OF LIBERALISM By Prifessor RAMSAY MUIR 


} NATIONHOOD IN THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 
i By Professor W. P. M. KENNEDY, Litt.o. 


SOME IMPRESSIONS OF POLAND By Dr. HUGH DALTON, M.-P. 
; PROM PANGALOS TOWARDS PARLIAMENTARIANISM 
{ By Dr. W!ILLIAM MILLER 
; PRESIDENT COOLIDGE By S&S. MACCOBY 
} ‘THE PASSING OF PEKING By Professor HAROLD S&S. QUIGLEY 
| AMONG FASCISMOS FRIENDS AND PORS By EDITH SELLERS 


) TH PRENCH SALON AND ANATOLE FRANCE 
By WINIFRED STEPHENS WHALE 
tik FUTURE OF EDUCATION IN INDIA By JOHN S. HOYLAND 
THE CHURCH ASSEMBLY AND THE PAROCIIIAL CLERGY 
By the Rev. E. H. SMITH 
EXCAVATION WORK IN PALESTINE By H, J. SHEPSTONE, F.R.C.S. 


THE CHINESE IN TILE CARIBBEAN By W. M. COUSINS 
DOGS AND P RVTRAITS By the Hon. VIOLET BIDDULPH 
POREIGN AIRS By GEORGE CLASGOW 
LITERAR’ } [LNT AND REVIEWS OF BOOKS 





| 
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SANE SEX BOOKS 


There are Sex Books and Sex Books. For clean, honest, straight. 

forward information there is only one choice, and that is The Life 

and Race Series published by the proprietors of the 6d. Monthly 

Magazine, “ Health and Efficiency.” ‘The books do not pander to 

weakness or prejudice, and cannot possibly ke confused with the 
other kind of literature sold in certain quarters, 


WISE. WEDLOCK (BIRTH CONTROL) 
hy Dr G. Courtenay Beate, 6/9 
Treating the subject frankly, fully, and without erotism, / 

THE REALITIES OF MARRIAGE 
By Dr. G. Courtenay Beare, 6/9 
A Complete Guide to Marriage and Parenthood pee / 

INTIMATE LETTERS TO HUSBANDS AND WIVES 
By Dr. G. Courtenay Beare. 

Betore and After Marriage Difficulties solved by a 6/9 
Master Mind ... o ese eee sos / 
THE CRITICAL AGE oF WOMAN 

BL y Warter M. Garricuan. 





1 


STUTEL TAIRA ATLAS ease sass 





A book th at every woman of forty years and upwards 6 9 
must possess ... os eco oe eee eee / 
we PHYSIOLOGY OF SEX 
By Drs. Travt and Wattacr. 13/ 
‘The revised and modernized edition (illustrated), ie 
MANHOOD Ly Cuartes Tompson. 3 / 
The Facts of Life presented to Men... eee bee “hi 
MATRIMONY By Mona Barrp. 3 / 
The Truth about Marriage ... pas oe eco eee i 
WOMANHOOD By Mona Batrp. 3/ 
The Facts of Life for Women ... eco ose rom ro 
GIRLHOOD By Mona Barro. 3/ 
The Facts of Life for Girls, beautifully explained ose ie 
—? By Cuarirs Tompson. 3/. 
he Facts of Life for Boys, clearly and simply told ... ” 





THE ART OF COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE; or, How 3/ 
to Love. By Watters M, GaLiicman. - 


YOUTH AND MAIDENHOOD By Watter M. Sassen. 3/. 
é 


Or Sex Knowledge for Young People ... iii 

THE LURE OF LOVE 
By Dr. Rosertson Watrace, M.B., C.M. 3 / 
A manual for future Brides and Benedicts eee eee i 


SETITASTTATTTA TLE SI aa TIT 


THE VEIL AND THE VISION By Wattre M. ncaa 4/ 
A Novel of Absorbing Human Interest ... "he 








Each price includes postage and a copy of “ Health and Efficiency.” 


HEALTH PROMOTION, LTD., 


182 Efficiency House, Paternoster Square, London, EC. 4, 
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“THE BEST OF ALL MAGAZINES.” 


“BLACKWOOD” 
FOR NOVEMBER. 
ONTENTS. 
The Future of British Industry. 


The Baptism of a Battery. 
By Brig.-General Cosmo Stewart, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O 


Baldie Pit. 


The English Way. By Taiwan. 


The Phantom City. A Yucatan Experience. 


By Saxon Bell. 


The Stokehold Feud. By E. Arnot Robertson. 


White Man’s Ground. By Selim. 


The Perilous Adventures and Vicissitudes of 
a Naval Officer One Hundred Years Ago. 
—I.-IV. 


* : 
Musings without Method— 
Mr. Lleyd George—tHlis Resurgence rege to Check 
the ade Unions——-A New Satirist —A. B. Walkley — The 
Dramatic Critie of Our Days. 





Subscribers both at Home and Abroad can have “ Blackwood’s 
M agazine *” sent by post monthly for 30s. yearly, or 15s. for 
six months. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS LTD., 


45 George Street, 37 Paternoster Row, 
Edinburgh. London. 





Have you anything to sell? Readers have an unusually 


| Bead opportunity of selling what they have to offer—servics, 


| the work of their brain or taeir hands, the small possessions 


for which they no longer have any use, the products of their 


farms or their gardens, d&c., by using the Specravor classified 


advertisement columns. Particulars are given on page 780. 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 





LEAVES FROM 


1904 and 1904-1905. With 32 Illustrations. 


This book was 
charm of style. It opens with twelve papers on 
papers that are often ‘marked by great vivacity 


THE MARQUESS CURZON 


A VICEROY’S NOTE-BOOK 


28s. net 


Indian life 


And Other Papers 


By the MARQUESS CURZON OF KEDLE STON, K.G., Viceroy and Governor-General of India, 1899- 


completed by Lord Curzon just before his death, and may be commended for its variety, gaicty, and 


and character, selected from the author’s “ Note-Book ”"— 


and amusing de scriptic mn. 








HENRY CHAPLIN: A Memoir 


LONDONDERRY. With 36 Portraits and ot 


trations. 21s. net. 


and many delightful stories in this vo somat 


Prepared by his Daughter, the MARCHIONESS OF 


her Illus- 


The Times Literary Supplement: “ The re are many delightful letters 





WILLIAM BLAKE ByOSBERT BURDETT. Ss. net. 


‘English Men of Letters. 





By CHARLES HOSE, Hon. Sc.D., formerly 


F.R.S. With Ilustr: ations and Map. 30s. net. 


NATURAL MAN: A Record from Borneo 


Divisional 


Resident, and Member of the Supreme Council of 
Sarawak. With a Preface by Pror. G. Evtior Situ, 


[Nov. 2 








By EDWARD WESTERMARCK, Ph.D. 10s. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF MARRIAGE 


6d. net. 





RITUAL AND BELIEF IN MORO 
By EDWARD WESTERMARCK, Ph.D. I 
2 vols. 8yo. 50s. net. 
Sunday Times: “ It would be impossible to summarise t 
pa dia of _ fascinating information. But no one intere 
oundations of be lief is likely to neglect this storehouse of 
scholarly elucidation. 


1cO 


Illustrated. 


his encyclo- 


sted in the 


vidence and 





PRIMITIVE PEOPLES 


A Comparative Study in Racial Development. 
HAMBLY, B.Sc. With a Preface by Dr. ¢ 
HOSE (of Sarawak). With Illustrations, 25s. 
Sunday Times: “It is not necessary to be an anthre 
appreciate and enjoy Mr. Hambly’s most entertaining boo 
written as much for the layman as for the student,” 


ORIGINS OF EDUCATION AMONG 


By W. D. 


“HARLES 


net. 


»pologist to 
k, for it is 





_ 7 ™ ‘ 
MEROVINGIAN AGE 
By the late SIR SAMUEL DILL, M.A. 

The Times Literary Supplement: “ The book is worthy 
decessors. It has the same accuracy and completeness of 
the same independence of judgment, the same wide histori 
It throws much light on a really dark age.” 


ROMAN SOCIETY IN GAUL IN THE 


21s. net. 
of its pre- 
knowledge, 
cal outlook, 





The Political Principles of Some Notabl 


CENTURY 
A Series of Lectures delivered in King’s 
University of London. Edited by F. J. C. 
SHAW, M.A., LL.D. With 8 Portraits. 12s. 


e 


PRIME MINISTERS OF THE NINETEENTH 


College, 
HEARN- 
6d. net. 





HOLISM AND EVOLUTION 
By General the Right Hon. J. C. SMUTS. 18: 


s. net. 


The Times: “* With this volume General Smuts takes a high place in 
the small but dis tinguished company of British statesmen-philosophers.” 





SOME GREAT ENGLISH NOVELS 
Studies in the Art of Fietion. By ORLO WI 
M.C. 8s. 6d. net. 

The Sunday Times: “Mr. Orlo Williams has written 


brightest, freshest and most entertaining volumes of criti 
a book which no lover 


LLIAMS, 


one of the 
cism whieh 


of English 


RUDYVARD KIPLING 
Over 54,000 Copies Sold. 


DEBITS AND CREDITS 


Uniform Edition. 7s. 6d. net. Pocket Edition. Cloth, 
6s. net. Leather, 7s. 6d. net. 


SEA AND SUSSEX 
From RUDYARD KIPLING’S verse. With 24 Plates 
in colour by DONALD MAXWELL. With Introductory 
Poem by RUDYARD KIPLING. 15s. net. 
Also a Large-paper Edition de Luxe on hand-made paper. 
Limited to 500 copies and each copy signed by Mr. 
Kipling. Demy 4to. £3 3s. net. 


THOMAS HARDY 
TESS OF THE D’URBERVILLES 


Illustrated by 4! Original Woodcuts designed and en- 
graved by VIVIEN G ;RIB BLE. Limited to 1,500 copies. 
25s. net. 

Also an Edition de Luxe printed on English hand-made 
paper, Imperial 8vo, strictly limited to 325 copies, and 
each containing an autograph signature of Mr. Thomas 
Hardy. Price £5 5s. net. 








PARIS 


By SIDNEY DARK. With 56 Drawings by HENRY 
RUSHBURY, R.W.S., reproduced in gravure. 25s. net. 
4VOUV. <. 


A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY THROUGH 


FRANCE AND ITALY 
By LAURENCE STERNE. With Coloured Frontispiece 
and 106 Illustrations reproduced in line, by NORAH 
McGUINNESS. 10s. 6d. net. 


PEOPLE OF THE VEIL 


Being an Account of the Habits, Organization, and 
History of the Wandering Tuareg Tribes which inhabit 








the mountains of Air or Asben in the Central Sahara. | 


By FRANCIS RENNELL RODD. With Illustrations | 


and Maps. 30s. net. 








IN UNKNOW N AR. ABIA 
By Major R. E. CHEESMAN, H.M. Consul in North- 
West Abyssinia. With a Foreword by Sir PERCY COX. 
With Illustrations and a 25s. net. 


The Sunday Times: “ The Ute trations are of unusual interest, and 
with its appendices of technical i ormation and its maps the boek mu st 
take its place amongst the most va deshie of recent exploratory works 








laa Nes Work on China. 
= VANISHED EMPIRE 
By PU TN: \M WE AL E. Iustr ated. 15s. net. 
HUGH WAL POL E’S New Novel. 


HARMER JOHN: An Unworldly Story 
By HUGH WALPOLE. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Daily Telegraph: “* Harmer John’ is beyond question one of 
the memorable box sks f the year—sincere, enthusiastic, penetrating, 
rich in humar 1 nature.” 





“ ELIZABETH’S ” New Novel. 
INTRODUCTION TO SALLY 


7s. 6d. net. 








MACMILLAN & 








have appeared for many years past, F : ; 
fiction can afford to leave aunt” The Daily Telegraph Very cleverly written and most amusing.” 
Macmillan’s Illustrated Catalogue of Books suitable for Presentation post fr n application. 


eo, LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 
line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 

Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 


74% for 26; and 10% for 52. 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as @ 
Series discounts : 


24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 
London, W.C. 2, 





FOR SALE AND TO LET 





( LD GEORGIAN HOUSE, Yorkshire Dale, West- 

morland border, beautifully furnished. To let, 
January, five to six months. House faces south. Three 
sitting-rooms, eight bedrooms. Central heating, lighting 
plant, independent hot water system. Harriers, beagling, 
yolf, fishing in ne ighbourhood. Heated garage. Very 
moderate rent to careful tenants. 


Apply, Box 1337, Spectator Office, 13 York St., W.C.2. 





Tolet, newly furn, house, 6 bed, 
, kitchen, usual offices. Tocare 
Spectator, Box 1388, 


“( VERSTRAND.” 
3 rec. r., bath, h. e. 
ful tenant accept 4 gns. per week inc. 





y THERE to Stay in 

Ceorge’s Square, 8.W. 1 
Ss. Gd. a aay ; other meals by arrangement ; 
only” is. day. 


London. The Lodge, 1 St. 
5 Room and Breakfast, 
Bedroom 





VACANT AND 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., 
WANTED 





YE ge od MALVERN PRIORY CHURCH.—Senior 
NH Curacy Vacant. Graduate, experienced teacher, 
good visitor, Liberal Evangelical.—Apply: Vicar. 





TPFLHOROUGHLY EFFICIENT SECRETARIES with 

or without University qualifications can be recom- 
mended by the CENTRAL EMPLOYMENT BUREAU 
FOR WOMEN, 54 Russell Square. Phone: Museum 
7306. No fees. 





TNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH, 





Tie University Court will shortly proceed to appoint 
a PROFESSOR to the ABERCKOMBY CHAIR of 
ARCHAEOLOGY, founded by the late Lord Abercromby 
to promote the study of Prehistoric Archacology. 

Applications are invited and should be in the hands of 
the Secretary to the University not later than 3lst 
DECEMBER. 

The incumbent of the Chair will be required to reside 
in Ediaburgh during a part of each year 

Further particulars may be obtained from the under- 
signed. 

W. A. PLEMING, 
__ Gctobe' Tr, 1926. Secretary to the University. 


SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 











LECTURES, 





‘LEM T JEFFERY, M.A. 
¢ THE UROT RIAN HALL, 115 Wigmore Street, W.1, 
on ba November 4th, at 8 p.m, 
VITALITY ABUNDANT.” 
In Aid of Pearson's Fresh Air Fund. 
Tickets, 2s. and 1s. at hall and usual agents, 





Dp"; ALFRED ADLER (Vienna) will give Five 
ectures on “THE SOUL OF THE CHILD: Its 
Development ; Its Diseases ; Its Education.” Monday, 
November &th, to Friday, November 12th, 5.30 p.m., 
at the House of the British Medical Association, 198, 
‘Tavistock Square. Fee for the course, 1 gn. Tickets 
must be obtained in advance from the Lecture Secretary, 
The Tavistock Clinic, 51 Tavistock Square, W.C. 1, 





EASTBOURNE SCHOOL, 

OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY. Alt Domestic 
Science subjects taught. Resident and Day pupils. 
Certificates’ granted. Principal : Miss Randall, Ist 
Class Diploma. Edinburgh Training School. 


VASTBOURNE.—THE 





INSTITUTE COL- 

LEGE FOR TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W. 15. DEMONSTR A- 
TION SCHOOL, COLET —— NS, W. KENSID 
TON, W. 14. Chairman, ©. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. 
Principal: -Miss KE. E tt, For information 
concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grant from the 
Board of Education apply to the Secretary. 


| ey EDUCATIONAL 








TNIVERSITY oF LONDON. 
A Course of Three Lectures on “ UNIVERSALS AND 
PARTICULARS " will be given by Prof G. E. MOORE, 
Lit*.D., Hon. LL.D, F.BLA. (Professor of Mental 
Philosophy and Logic in the University of Cambridge), 
“ 9 NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower Street, 
«.1), on MONDAYS, NOVEMBER Sth, 15th, and 
Sond, at 5.30 p.m. At the first Lecture the Chair 
will be taken by Prof. G. Dawes Hicks, M.A., Ph.D., 
Litt.D. A Syllabus of the Lectures may be obtained 
from the undersigned 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 
EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





} OOTHAM SCHOOL, YORK (a Boarding School 

for 130 boys, under the management of the Society 
ot Friends in Yorkshire). Applications are invited for 
the post of HEAD-MASTER in September, 1927. 
Applicants should be Graduates of a University; it is 
expected that they will be in sympathy with the aims 
and ideals of Friends. Applications, with copies of three 
recent testimonials, and giving the names of three 
referees, ‘should be sent before December Ist to The 
Secretary of the Bootham School Committee, Chalfonts, 
York, from whom further information may be obtained, 





"ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. — Magnificent 

buildings, beautiful situation, 340 feet above sea, 

on edge of Dartmoor. Preparation for Universities, Ser: 

vices and Professions. Head-Master, Rev. N. Miller, 
M.A. (late House-Master Haileybury College). 





7s GLEBE HOUSE, HUNSTANTON-ON-SHA, 
Preparatory for the Public Schools and Dartmouth 
R.N. College. Head-Master : H.C. Barber, M.A. (Oxon). 
we iV ISTON Prep. Scheol (Boys), country, playing 
field 8 ax Rev. M. Brack, Wolviston,Co. Durham. 








Sussex. First Sehool for 
44 simall Boys and Girls. Two minutes from beach. 
Bedrooms face south. Personal care. Entire charge if 
desired. Fully-quatitied staff. Apply—The Principal, 
The Nomads, 





. NGMERING-ON-SEA, 





| ATH.—“ La Sainte Union Convent,” Pulteney 

Road. High School for Girls and Preparatory School 
for Boys under 12. Entire charge taken of pupils whose 
parents are abroad. 





Ix ING’S LANGLEY PRIORY, HERTS.—Boarding 
XK School planned also as a home, occupying old 
Dominican site; ten acres: co-education based on the 
principles of Dr. Rudolf Steiner—each child's training 
an individual work of art. Children from five to Univer- 
sity entrance New art of Eurhythmy. For par- 
ticulars apply to Miss Cross. 





JOCKLANDS SCHOOL, 
\% duality and streagth of purpose. 
Boys. Fees are moderate. 


Hastings, cultivates indivi- 
Girls and small 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





IGHFIELD OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal, Miss WALLIS. Private Residential 
School for Girls. Tele: “ Watford 616." 





On GIRLS’ SCHOOL, SEASCALE.—Climite 
/ dry, bracing and sunny. A Boarding School for 
virls on modern Pubtic School tines. Preparatory School 
for girls 7 to 13 years of age. Senior School for girls 13 to 
18 years of ¢ I scort pr vided from London, Crewe, 
Liverpool, Leeds, Manchester, Carlisle. 









= LETON HOUSE, Banstead, Surrey (for Girls 
over 17) annex to Garretts Hall, Banstead. Girls 
received from the Colonies and foreign countries with 
entire charge. Finishing subjects, Domestic Science, 
Riding, Games, Golf. Large grounds, bracing air. 
Excellent health record..—-Address: The Principal. 








L INGHOLT a6 — FOR: GIRLS, HINDHEAD, 
SURREY 
Bracing climate, Good education. 
Heaid- Mistress: Miss . M.S. Batchelor (Oxf. Hons. Sch.). 





re VERDALE School for Girls, Parley Hall, nr. Oaka- 

moor, N. Staifs. Charming country residence, 650 
ft. above sea-level, close to Alton Towers. Principal: 
Miss Pickard, M.A. (Newnham College), ant Miss Kitts, 





COLLEGE, RALING, 

LONDON, W. 5 (founded = 1820).—Boarding 
School for Girls 11-19 Standing in own grounds of 
nine acres in healthiest part of Middlesex. 


JRINCESS HELENA 





Reese HATFIELD, HERTFORDSHIRE, 


PUBLIC RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
with SPECIAL PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT. 


Delightfully situated. 114 acres, 
Buildings. Large statf 


Head-Nistress: Miss ETHEL M. TREW. 


Fully equipped School 
Easy aceess to London. 





YT. HELEN'S. COCK ERMOUTH.— Boarding Schooi 
‘ for Girls in the Lake District. Unrivalled Situation. 
Entire charge if desired. Principal— Miss Wheeler. 





HAYLING ISLAND, Hants. 
Healthy sit’n near sea, 
Apply Principal. 


YEAGER HOUSE, 
kK Boarding School for Girls, 
Especially beneficial delicate children, 





W ENTWORTH, BOURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Chairman: Rev. J. D. JONES, MLA. DD. Priacipal: 
Miss M. DAVIE, B.A., Lonion. School stands in own 
grounds of 10 acres, facing Bournemeuth Bay. Ent 
Scholarships. Prospectus from Principal, * Wentworth,” 
College Read journemouth, Bournemouth Collegiate 
Schools, Ltd. 





Ww" HITC - RCH. Shrops shire Pub.Sech.forGirls, from 
good Boarding House ; fees from £70 p.a 
He ud Mis Pa 33, Miss H. L. Thompson, M.A. (Oxon). 
\ TILLESDEN Convent of Jesus and Mary, N.W.10, 
Secondary School. Girls Brdg. and Day Schoot 








\ TOODARD = 3’ SCHOOLS.— Western Division. 

Provost Re PF. M. Etherington, Wrington, 
Somerset, S. Katherine’ 3, Heatherton Park, Taunton, 
Head- pr ager Miss ©. M. Hartnell, M.A, (Oxon), 
Fees £159; girk over 14, £180. 




















FOREIGN 
I IEPPE.—Le Plein Air. Miss Tritton’s finis 
and Domestic School for Girls. Staff entirely 
French. Good air, tennis, golf. 
LE 
| 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 





| 
DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS AT HOME or on the 
CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISH. 
MENTS, DOMESTIC KCONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., jg 
given free of charge by MESSRS.GABBITAS, THRING 
& CO., 36 Sackville Street, London, W. 1. Telephone: 
Regent 5878. Educational Agents. Established 1873 
Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are pe rsona!ly acquainted 
with nearly ali School Principals in the couatry, The 
will also be glad to supply inform: ition about establish. 
ments giving a course of training in Secretarial Work, 
Agriculture and Horticulture. NO CHARUES WH AT. 
EVER MADE TO PARENTS. 








————. 

SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. TUTORS for 
h ARMY and ALL EXAMS. CLERGY RECEIVING 
DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR SPECIAL 
CARE AND TUITION. Messrs. J. & J. PATON 
having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools and 
Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, 
will be pleased to AID PARENTS by sending (free ot 
charge) prospectuses and trust worthy information, 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of 
fees should be givea.—J. & J. ay Educational Agents, 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 








SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. Reliable information and 
h advice concerning the most suitable e-tablishments 
will be given free of charge to parents stating their 
requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, locality 
preferred, range of fees, &c.) to Messrs. Truman & 
Knightly, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Street, 
London, W. 1. Telephone: Gerrard 3272 (2 lines), 
Publishers of “ SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide 
to Schools in existence. Price 2s.  6d., » pos t free 3s 














PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 








a Tand Agent, Welsh Border, has vacancy 
» for pupil. Landowner’s son preterred. Personal 
tuition and supervision of studies. Box 1536, the 
Spectator, 13 York Street, W.C. 2. 





wre LECH and Song without Strain. Rapid method 
A of Klocution, enabling clergymen, lecturers, &e., 
to speak without strain. Kef.: Rev. Barrett Lennard, 
Rector, Crawley, Sussex. Singing lessons also on speedy 
method.-—Margaret Irvine (Pupil of Tosti), 45 Crey- 
hound Mansions, London, W. 6 





FEPXUITION by Post.—Latin, Greek, Maths., &c., for all 
Exams,.—J. Charleston, B.A., 14 Elsham-rd., W.14, 








AUTHORS, 


ITERARY Typewriting carefully & promptly executed 
4 MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words ; carbon copy 3d. per 1,000.— 
Miss N. McFarlane ((), 44 Elderton Rd., Westcliff-on-Sea. 


V Iss Kk. BERMAN Shorthand, Typewriting, 
4 Translations.— 52 Rupert St., Piccadilly. Ger, 1737, 
ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. Good stories, 


&c., required. Send stamp for prospectus to— 
Ronald Massey, 108 Victoria Street, London, &.W.1 


TYPEWRITING, &c. 














SONG POEMS WANTED. 
~ a bce 


Popular Composer is prepirel to consider good, 
snappy Song Lyrics, with a view to arranging Music for 
iminediate publication. Known or unknown Authors 
invited to submit Mss. 


BYRNE & LANE, PUBLISHERS, 
CAMDEN SrT., DUBLIN, 





"hae RITING and Duplicating by educated experts. 
Authors’ MSS. Is. per 1.000 words, carbon copy 2d. 
W. Guy Jones, Raglan, Mon mouthshir 





FFYYPEWRITING, Proof-reading and Revision of MSS. 
by expd. clerk, late Loudon Univ. MSS., 1s. per 
1,000 words.—-Miss Hill, Monks Risborough, Buck 


FOR THE 


TABLE, &c. 


BY ON.—Choice streak (boneless) 10—12 Ibs. 

Séd. Ib. DAIRY FED HAMS, 12-10 Ins. 1s. 654 
Ib. Smoked or Pale Dried. All rail paid. Full price list 
free.--E. Miles & Co., Bacon Factory, Bristol 











] OLLING WE NS 7s. pz 2 large Spring Chickens 
- post paid ¢ dressed ready for table. 


12s. Gd., ( 
Cash with order.—Hermitage Poultry Farm, Andover 








| ELIGIOUS Fowls, Ducks, 7s, pr. Extra large 8s. Sd. 
Boilers, 64. Geese, 7s., 8s. each, trussed. Butter, 


Sika. 65., postage paid Mrs. O’Keetfe, Rosscarbery, Cork. 








ARGE fat fowls,62.64_pr.. boilers, 5s.61.: ge >se, 7s. each, 
4trussed, p. p.—Keenan, The farm, Ros ¢ ubery, Cork, 
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AXCELLENT roasting fowls and ducks, 73. pair. oor : : 
E Fat geese, . each, trussed, post free, cash. A ONLY Hotel adjoini 
P. Hurley, The Square, Rosscarbery, Cork. magnificent sea views every 
—— chet; elec. light ; fas-fires in 
THOLI ME AL or STONEGROUND FLOUR, | Shops, churches. Good safe ba 
y with stone only. Cash with order | €arages. omfortable car for 


Ground 3 x 8 oe 
gs, 34. per 7 Ib ton, 3t free. Put up in strong | Scasens. Write for illustrated t 








ear 


COURT, SIDMOt 


1TH (Private Hotel).— I AVE you anything to sell? Readers having any- 
ng 18-hole Golf course ; thing to sell, or professional services to offer, are 
room; excellent cuisine, | invited to bring their announcements to the notice of 
bedroms. Easy reach sea, | the many thousands.of readers of the Spectator. Prepaid 
thing ; shady garden. Good | Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) 
hire. Summer and winter | per insertion, and should reach the Spectator Office, 
woklet. Tel. 189 Sidmouth..| 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C, 2, with 
remittance, by Tuesds iy of each week. Discounts :-— 








5% for 13; 74% for 26; and 





aT ; hurst Milli ng , Loxwood, Sussex — : : " : 
eartous.—The_ Brew 6 aun paresis Mes me samy N ATLOCK, Smedley’s—the Leading Hydro. Est. | 24°% for 6 inse rtions ; 
——S— ae 1853. 269 bedrooms, Supreme for comivrt, | 10°, for 52. 
GARDENING pleasure and health. Prospectus, Manager, 8.H. m 








a DEFORMED INNS.—As 
YRAZY PAVING, Wallin and Rockery stone direct 
y from Quarry Sundials Bird Baths, &e. Lowest | People’s Refreshment Ho 








(gratis) of 170 Inns and Hotels managed by the | Artistic and original work from £2 2s. 


I AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 
Arms, Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. 
’ Specimens sez - 
use Association, Ltd.— | free—Henry B. Ward, 57 Mortimer St., London, W. 
ouse, 193 Regent St., W. 1. 
ae Senter eee Dae OW TO MAKE MONEY by Angora Rabbit Wool 


k for Descriptive List 











Prices. — Rhymney Qt 18 Ludgate Hill, E.C.4, P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s H 
lalate a HOLIDAY, DEVON.—Spacious 


TRAINED NURSES, &c. 





A RESTFUL 
AX private house, large garden, fine views. Sea, 
river, country ; vood centre. 


Farming, Price, 1s. 3d. Vacancies Pupils.—The 
Lady Rachel Byng, High Sandhoe, Hexham. 





Guests recd., temp. or 
x 1344, Spectator M OTOR Rugs—Buy Direct. Excellent Imitation 
Animal Fur, lined Blue Melton Cloth, 70 x 50 ins., 








(with —— » Nursing Home). Office: 39-41 — 
Royal Avenue, Chelsea, 8.W.3. Nurses for all branches 
of ‘the profession sup — at any hour. Telephone: 





ay SPSS f Me 
Bricks TRAINED NURSES’ INSTITUTE | Per™., from 50s. and 420.—Ie 


MISCELLANEOUS 


35s. carr. paid. Cash with order. Money back if 
dissatisfied. “The Motor” says: ‘ Well made, 
splendid value.” Made by Rug _ Specialists—The 





Kensington 1500 and 





—espcmem a ta iti REAL SAVING.—Hav 
Te L Costumes, &c., Turne 
HOTEL DIRECTORY our expert tailoring staff. 





Yorkshire Textile Co., 15 Park Place, Leeds. 





e your Overcoatsa, Suits, | —— 
i absolutely like new by l EAL “ FAIR ISLE” PULLOVERS, Cardigans, &c., 
Alterations and Repairs also all kinds of Shetland Woollies, hand-knitted 


free during turning. Write for EY price list, or | personally for you by expert knitters from the real soft 


——— 

LPINE SPORTS, LIMITED. send garments for free a OE London Turning | cosy native wools, AT SHETLAND PRICES.—Send 

A Co., Turning Specialists (Dept. 16 Chi ardmore Road, | postcard for illustrated booklet to $/12,Wm. D. Johnson, 
N.16. We collect. "Phone: ¢ oad jd 4777. Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 


Chairman: SIR HEN ¥ LUNN. 





The following Hotels are reserved exclusively for the 
Winter Season BERGUN, Kurhaus: MALOJA, 
Palace: MURREN, Palace des Alpes, Regina, Eiger, . , 
ete., MORGLNS, Grand Hotel ; PONTRESINA, Schloss, | Dy skilled artists, 
Park: SILS MARIA. Barblan; WENGEN, Belvedere, | Goods, Life-like, seasonable 
Plans of Hotels from “Secretary, OPN Endsleigh Gardens, 


TTRACTIVE PRODUC 
A 


Unbreakable and waterproof. 
Quaint hy 





Liberal Discount. Hand- 


Artificial Flowers.—Victoria 
Art Lounge, Dept. 25, 91 Victoria St., London, 8.W. 1 


TIONS FOR BAZAARS. RE AL Harris and Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat. 


painted “ Highart ” Ware. free. James St. Tweed Depot 246,Stornoway, Scotland. 


Fascinating, clever designs 
»nd-painted Suede Lesther I EAL Lace! Presentation Convent, Youghal 

Co. Cork.—Beautiful Irish Needlepoint and other 
hand-made laces. Altar-falls, Albs, Cottas, Rochets, 
&c. Ready for wear Golden, Silver, and Wedding 











ennai eae turn Overcoats 

T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel | 4X. alterations, do all nex 
Comforts with baths and other advantages of a | garments by expert tailors equ 
Hydro at moderate cost rele 341. Lift. Send clothes for Free Estiimat 
—— sens teed. List free. 
TRUSTWORTHY HOTEL SERVICE List of | Street, E.C. 3. (Avenue 5721). 





150 Hotels and Inns under one 
LTD 


essary Repairs, remodelling 


control from :— | Street, Sutton (Sutton 2085). 


Suits. Costumes, make | Presents. Direct from the Lace School. 





‘OMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, FETES, &c. 


tal to new at inclusive Cost, 
Handsome Hand-coloured Pottery; beautiful 


es. Perfect results guaran- | 


Suit Turning, Ltd. (Dept. 6), 10 Duke } colourings; big profits. Customer writes :—* Pottery 


was much admired and sold out before anything else.”—~ 


Surrey Branch: 150 High 
Rainbow Pottery Co., Dept. “* 3,’’ Lindfleld, Sussex. 











CRU ST HOUSES 





Q\TAMPS -Wanted, old collections, accumulations 
or on 


Short’s Gardens, Loudon, W.C. 2. RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest 

canes Value assured Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on covers, Submit, stating price Most 

JXETER toval Clarence Hotel, restfully situated | Vuleanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on Gold, £2 on Platinum. | varieties for sale. 100-page catalogue free.—Bridger & 
4 in the Cathedral Close. H. & C., water, excellent | Cash or offer by return. It offer not accepted, parcel | Kay, Ltd., 170 Strand, London, W.C, 2. 

cuisine, moderate charges, nizht porter. Tel. : 1471, 1472, | returned post free Best prices paid for Old Gold and pear aS 

Silver Jewellery (broken or otherwise). Satistacton |] ————— a a——_—F 





Sa : " guaranteed by the reliable 
OTEL CONSTANCE, 25 Laneaster Gate, Extension | Market Street, Manchester. 
now open. Very pleasantly situated, on quiet 


firm: S. Cann & Co., GYA 
Estd. 1850. 


SPECTATOR NOTICE. 













corner, tacit 
looking, Hy« 
charmingly fi 
lock-up Garay 


RTIFICIAL Teeth (Old) 
a than other firms; no 
confidential, London Tooth 


Within a stone’s throw of, and over- 
Spacious, well-lit public 

lished on lines of a Private Hot Own 

Litt NIGHT PORTER. Terms from 


rooms, 





Ca#,, Dept. S., 23 Baker St, wn ‘I the 


Bought at 20 per cent rrewi = Sot 3 ; ; 
misleading prices. Lé READERS who obtain their copies of 
SPECTATOR through Subscription 

















3} guine From 12s. 6d.aday. From 8s. &d.a | -—— 
night ( sfast, Bath and Attendance), Telephone : VOCK ROACHES are loathsome, hard to exterminate 
Paddi 7S (Manaveress 8083). xcept by using Blattis, easy guarantee L infallil Ie of 
aaa ——$_______— remedy. Tins Is. 4d., 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., post free from sole 
NVERNESS.— Palace Hotel. Charming situation over- | makers, Howarths, 473 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield, 
looking River Ness Every comfort, cent. heating, | or Chemists, Boots branche 
garage. Spec. Doarding Terms. Apply: Manageress. export, lower rates. 





Agencies are requested to notify their Changes 
Address to the Agencies DIRECT —and 
not to the SPECTATOR Office—thereby 


, Stores. Larger size lor | avoiding delay. 
: 
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THE UN'ON BANK OF AUSTRALIA, i LIMITED. 
_Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised and Issued, 
£10,500,000; Capital Paid-up, £3,500,000; Reserve Fund, £4,200,000; 
Reserve Liability of P ro rietors, — )6,000. DRAFTS are GRANTED on 


Bri or throughout the Australian States and Dominion of 
Zealand. TELEGR APHIC REMITTANCES are also made. BILLS 
purchased or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed 
terms which may be ascertained on application. 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, Eondon, E.C. 3, 


the Bank's 








STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway 


DAILY 2 to 10.45 p.m. (Sundays 6 to 10.30 p.m. New Prog.) 


NOVEMBER Ist, 2nd and 3rd. Norman Kerry : nd Lionel Barrymore 
in ** THE BARRIER,” trom Rex Beach's Novel; TOM MOORE and 
Bessie L ove in ** THE SONG AND DANCE MAN,” etc. NOVEMBER 
4th, Sth and 6th. J rw K Pate Sie and LOUISE FAZENDA in 
"THE BAT ”” fre ous Ste Play; HARRY CAREY in 


“THE MAN FROM. ‘RED GULCH, * ete. 


LIBERTY’S TILO-LEUM 
GIVES THE 
PICTURESQUE EFFECT 
OF AN 
COLD WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST., W.1. Coloured Illustration Free. 




















OVERCOATS, TURNE 


and ae tailored 0 s and ladies’ 
garm B ~- them to 
” THE PIONEER ‘TURNING ‘SPECIALISTS. 
Prices to suit all. Estimates and bor 
THE LONDON TURNING. ‘Co. (Dept. A), 
16 Chardmore Road, London, N 
ld 4777. | 














FOURTH WORLD TOUR. 
mber 12th, 1926, visitis 
INDIA, BURMA, CEYLON, MALAY, JAVA, THE 
PHILIPPINES, CHINA, JAPAN, CANADA. 
Nov. 12.—INDIA, BURMA, CEYLON. 
Jan. 14.—FIFTH WORLD TOUR. 


Orgarized and accompanied by N. S. BISHOP, F.R.C.S 
159 Auckland Read, London, S.E. 19. 


BUNYARD’S NURSERIES 


Our New Catalogues of STRAWBERRIES, FRUIT TREES, 
ROSES, HERBACEOUS PLANTS and BULBS are now ready, 
and will be sent to any reader of this paper. 


Established 1796. 
GEORGE BUNYARD & CO., LTD., 


The Royal Nurseries, Maidstone. 

















GENUINE IRISH LINEN 


HANDKERCHIEF S_FOR MEN 


No. R. 1. Men’s Linen Hem- | No. A. 15. NMen’s Linen’ 
ool ah Handkerchiefs, with 





| Hemstitched Handker- 

hand embroidered initial, | chie fs, size about 204 ins. 

Size about 19 ins. with {-in. hem. 

Special Offer. 10 /6 ) edt Offer. 12 /3, 
Per doz. Per doz. 

Write for SAMPLES and LIST 40P, sent post free anywhere, 


Carriage and C.O.D. fees paid on all orders of 20/- and over 
in the U.K, 


ROBINSON&CLEAVER 
ee et Se AS EA 


Mane flocturers 
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George Allén & Unwin, Ltd. 





Family Views of Tolstoy 


Edited by AYLMER MAUDE. 


Translated by LOUISE and AYLMER MAUDE. 


This book is written chiefly by members of Tolstoy’s own 
of him than anything that has appeared of recent years. 


Lord Shaftesbury and Social 


Industrial Progress 
jy J. WESLEY BREADY, M.A., B.D. 16s. 
“An excellent as well as a very timely book .. . of 
great practical value, and should be read by every 
politician and every publicit of our period.” 
—J. Sr. Loe Sreacney in the Spectator. 


Ready Nov. 2. 10s. 6d, 


family, and gives a better and more intimate idea 


The Fire of Desert Folk 


3y FERDINAND OSSENDOWSKI. 


Illustrated. 16s, 
“An excellent book, with good photographs.”—Star. 
“ ,. this fine all-round book.”—Sunday Times 
it 


A more than usually interesting book of travel.” 
—)pectator, 


The Black Death 


A Chronicle of the Plague from 1348—1720, based on Contemporary Sources. 


Compiled by JOHANNES NOHL. 


Translated by C. 


H. CLARKE, Ph.D. Jilustrated. 12s. 6d. 


“A story of haunting interest illuminated by a wealth of strange illustrations drawn from contemporary literature.” 


Thirty Years of Modern History 
By WILLIAM KAY WALLACE. 10s. 6d. 
“Mr. Wallace can certainly claim to have produced a 


comprehensive synthesis, and his argument offers a sug- 
gestive clue to the uncertainties of our time.”—Times. 


—Sunday 11mes. 


The Spirit of Bohemia 
3y VLADIMIR NOSEK. 12s. 64. 


The author throws a new light on the spiritual forces 


which led to the rebirth of the ancient Kingdom of 
Bohemia under the new name of the Czechoslovak 
Republic. 


Personality and Immortality in 
Post-Kantian Thought 


By URNEST G. BRAHAM. 


7S. 6d. 


The first part of this book gives a critical account of personality and immortality in the works of McTaggart, 


Bradley, and Bosanquet, together with lucid exposition of the reaction against Hegelianism in the works « 
The second part is concerned with a constructive view of the origin, nature, and destiny of 


Ward. 


James, and 
personality. 


The Capacity for God 
By R. F. HORTON, D.D. 7s. 6d. 
The object of the book is to make plain the power that 
is in man for knowing and communing with God. This 
power is called Faith. 


f Lotze, 


The First Age of Christianity 
By ERNEST F. SCOTT, D.D. 5s. 6d. 
“This is one of the most stimulating books on the first 
Christian century that has appeared for some time.” 
—Methodist Recorder. 


Christianity and the Present Moral Unrest 


Essays Edited by LUCY GARDNER. 6s. 6d. 
“One of the most timely and admirable of the books which have come out of the Copee Movement. ... A 
notable contribution to the anxious thought of our time, and a healthy book.”—Church Times. 
The Fundamentals of School Mental Abnormality and 


Health 


By JAMES KERR, M.A., M.D. 35s. 


“The distinguished author of this magnificent volume 
has crowned his life-work. The result is the most com- 
prehensive and authoritative text-book on its great subject 
in any language. ... A superb piece of work.” 

—Spectator. 


Deficiency 


By S. L. PRESSEY, Ph.D., and L. C. PRESSEY, Ph.D. 
10s. 6c. 


The authors here state in a direct and practical fashion 
the major problems of menial health and mental disease 
and deficiency, and show their re!ations to education and 
the affairs of everyday business life. 
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NOW READY Unabridged Edition 


GILBERT FRANKAU’s 


MY UNSENTIMENTAL JOURNEY 


An account of Mr. Gilbert Frankau’s Adventures in America (7/6 net) 


IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 
from the House of HUTCHINSON & ITS ALLIED FIRMS 

















More Letters from Heaven (46 net) by WINIFRED GRAHAM 
“My Letters from Heaven" were received with no little interest and enthusiasm. The pesonnt letters have also been received 
automatically from the Other Side, and are instinct with sympathetic guidance and philos« Now Ready 














Light Opera (7/6 net) ‘by STERLING MACKINLAY, M.A. 


Author of “ The Singing Voice and Its Training,’ 
The author's extensive knowledge enables him to write with authority on his subject. The ‘contents of his latest book ow nage + The 











Aims of L Light Opera, Acquiring E xperience, Acting, Expression of Emotion, Voice, Dialogue, - P roducing, etc, etc, etc. teady "1s 
Next Door Neighbours by ETHEL M. RICH. ARDSON 
(In one large handsome volume, with 8 illustrations, 18/- net) 

This is a family chronicle of great interest and charm. Among the many general points of interest are allusions to the Reform Bill, 

Wellington, the Accession of Queen Victoria, and some interesting sidelights on royalties and well-known people of that day. 

Ready Now. 12 
Ceylon, the Land of Eternal Charm (Illustrated, 2//- net) by ALI FOAD TOULBA 
The author of this book is the English redactor to the Cabinet of the King of Egypt. He knows Ceylon and its people thorou; chly, 
and in its pages will be found all the interest which attaches to that charming island _ Ready Nov, 12 








= - co eee . 

The History of the St. Leger Stakes, 1776-1925 by J. S. FLETCHER 
(Illustrated, 21/- net) Author of “ Picturesque Yorkshire,” ete. 

An authoritative and entertaining account of the annual classic race run on the Town Moor, Doncaster, since it was first founded 

The book is full of entertaining anecdote and should be widely popular. Now Ready 


6 Large Editions in weeks 


LORD BIRKENHEAD’s 


FAMOUS TRIALS OF HISTORY 


(Illustrated, 21/- net) 
A. H. M. Brice, Recorder of Tewkesbury, in the Daily Express:—‘ While Lord Birkenhead’s studies naturally appeal to me as a judge 
of one of the King’s criminal courts, | am confident that his ‘subject, and the quality of his treatment of it, will fascinate that large 
public which is interested in the moving story of human infirmity.” 
J. H. Morgan, K.C. in the Daily Maii:—" They are the very stuff of which tragedy is made. They are richer in ‘ plot’ than the most 
ingenious novel, more dramatic in climax than any play, and the duel between judge and prisoner at the bar is often as dazzling as 
a clash of swords.” 

















The Diary of Arthur Christopher Benson = (24/- net) A selection edited by PERCY LUBBOCK 
In one large handsome volume, with 8 illustrations 

This diary of the famous essayist and novelist is a literary discovery which will prove vitally interesting to his numerous admirers. 

A. C. Benson was Master of Magdalene College. His brilliant career was crowded and eventful A number of amusing and interesting 

sidelights on the great and the near-great. Ready Nov. 12 


Scotland Yard (/8/-) by JOSEPH COLLOMB 


‘As sound a lot of true detective stories as I remember. I began Mr. Gollomb's book after dinner the other night, that I found 




















myself thrilled to the marrow, and that I sat up till near r daylight to finish il it.” “—Puncl an 
Chronicles of the Prussian Court (Illustrated, 2//- net) by ANNE TOPHAM 
The author of this interesting book held the position of English governess to Princess Victoria Louise, the only daughter of the 
Kz siser. An intimate first- -hand account of the Kaiser in his” varying moods, showing g the perplexing f facets of his } character. 
Sailing Across Europe (Illustrated, 2//- net) by NECLEY FARSON 
To sail across Europe from one end to the other in the same boat is no small feat It is of this unique experience that Mr. Negly 
Fi arson tel tells. H His adventures in The Flame make literature of an ) unusual and intriguing sort. Told with _ charm _and fidelity 
My Fifty Years By H.R.H. PRINCE (NICHOL, AS OF GREECE. 

In one large handsome volume, % numerous illustrat 
This extremely interesting autobiography by H.R.H. Prince Nic betes as of Cres contains much in ceeenions information on the history 


of recent times It is vividly written, and contains many i inter restir ling ane ecdotes ¢ and ¢ comme nts on import ant personages 


Blotted Scutcheons: Some Socie ty Causes Celebres (/llus. 18/- net) by HOR ACE WYNDHAM 























The First World Flight (Illus. 24/7- net) by LOWELL THOMAS 
Seagirt Jungles _ (illus. 18/- net) by C. L. COLLENETTE, FESS. 
Verdi (16/7- net) — by FRANZ WERFEL 
With Laurence in Arabia Ak  . - i _LOW ‘ELL THOMAS 








Blanquerna , (307- net) “by RAMON LULL 
London: HUTCHINSON & CO. (Publishers), LTD., PATERNOSTER ROW 
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"The Ideal Way of Listening-In 


y illustrated 
fetter 3 No. 4 wiil 
@ posted to you 

on request. 
We will gladly 
give you a de- 
monstration in 
the London area 
at your home or 
office tf you will 

hone us (May- 
@ir 3758) or 
send a postcard 
making an 
eppointment to 
#uitvyour 

convenience. 


s~ ! TAKE the Rees-Mace portable 
Magic ! set where you will—-in the 
Drawing Room—in the Sick Room—into the 


Garden—or down by the river . . 
anywhere . ° 
PULL the button and enjoy the music 


instantly; clearly and faultlessly reproduced 
from the cone loud speaker embodied in the 
set itself. 

REMEMBER the set is absolutely self-con- 
tained—no acrial—no ecarth—no outside wire 
of any kind Beautifully made, and beauti- 
fully finished. Light, and so simple to work. 


“on Could anything be more attractive? 
2, 3, 4 & 8 VALVE Pr 
* " MODELS ~~ 








THE REES-MACE 
MANUFACTURING 


y LONDON, 
Co., LTD. Wt 


392 WELBECK ST., 

































If you contemplate spending the Winter abroad, a 
cordial welcome awaits you in the Summer Sun- 


shine of South Africa. 


You will enjoy long days of golden weather, 
warming and restful in their influence; you will 
discover a new environment with the wide horizons 
and clear air of mountain-rimmed spaces to refresh 
you; you will find real holiday freedom and 
relaxation from the conventional round and the 
formalities of business; you will also perceive the 
resources, problems and potentialities of one of the 
great Dominions; you will return re-invigorated in 
health, spirit and outlook. 


Advice and information concerning a visit to South 
Africa may be obtained in the High Commissioner's 
office in London, where tours are arranged by 
responsible officials with a personal knowledge of 
the country and the conditions of travel. 


Consult or address The Publicity Agent, South 
Africa House, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C. 2. 


Write as Travel Book “ B.D.” 











48, 000 MILES 


A SET OF 4 
” naLiaennn TYRES. 


This remarkable mileage was done by Mr. Leslie F. 
Taylor, who sent us full particulars on 15th June, 1926. 
A testimonial dated 28th September, 1926, for 30,000 
miles has been received from Mr. A. G. Wilson, Chapel 
Allerton, Leeds. 

Mr. G. Bever, of Bradford, in a letter dated 4th October, 
1926, records 24,950 miles. 

We guarantee the “ Bal-lon-ette ” tyre for 10,000 miles, 
and to our retreading customers—that is, any person or 
firm who have sent or are sending tyres for retreading—- 
we give a special discount off all new “ Bal-lon-ctte ” 
tyres of 15 per cent. 

You may get this 715 per cent. direct from us, or if you are in the 
habit of leaving your tyres for retreading with your garage, you can 
demand from them that they supply you with “ Bal-lon-ette” tyres 
at 15 per cent. off the new list price. 

We are now doing our Almagam retreading with 
exactly the same rubber as we use for the treads of our 
“ Bal-lon-ette ” tyres We are, therefore, guaranteeing the new 
B-ribbed tread we fit to your worn covers for 


8,000 MILES. 


uld drive a car when the tyre has worn smooth, as & 
imminent, and on a wet road a skid almost a 





No one sh 
burst or puncture is 
certainty. 

Send your tyres, x any ma ke or size, for retreading, as soon 
as the tread i nd get a much better tread on than 
you ever had before at toes ‘than half the cost of a new tyre. 





Send tyres for re-treading to 


LM AGAM 


or leave them at our depots. 


BRISTOL: 100 VICTORIA STREET. 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE: 38 GREY STREET. 
LONDON: 172 Great Portland Street, W.1. 

Associated Rubber Manufacturers, Ltd. 
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THE UNION OF » 
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Church Pastoral-Aiwd Society. 


SHORTAGE OF 
CURATES. 


84 C.P.A.S. Parishes, with popula- 
tions of over 10,000, have no 
curate. 


298 C.P.A.S. Parishes have Curate 
Grants, but can obtain no Curate. 





TO 
1. The C.P.A.S. in addition to 679 
Grants for Curates, makes 447 Grants 
for Lay Workers, viz. for 141 men and 
306 women. 


2. The C.P.A.S. through its 
ORDINATION FUND 

is at present assisting 40 Ordinands 

in their training for the Ministry. 


Subscriptions cnd Donations will be 


by The : ecretarix oS 


graiefully receive 


CHURCH PASTCRAL-AID SOCIETY 


Falcon Court, 32 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. 











